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Cough Syrup 


For Equine, Canine and Bovine Diseases 
of the Respiratory Tract. 


Each fluidounce represents: 


Wild Cherry Bark, 16 grains, 
STUDY of the reveals rare combina- 


Equine Cough Syrup is efficacious in i Wechinenk of all 
inflammations of the air passages in which cough is a notable 
symptom. It is indicated in dry, moist, depressed or bronchial 
coughs accompanying or secondary to pneumonia, influenza, 

) strangles, laryngitis and other diseases of the respiratory tract. 

bite on Equine Cough Syrup not only allays cough, but checks the 
progress of the pathologic condition of which cough is the chief 
symptom. It is pleasant to the taste and is easily administered to 


a domestic animals. 


Sy ee Equine Cough Syrup is economical. Considering the thera- 
heats value of the formula, purity of the ingredients, elegance of 
the product, the price at which we offer the syrup in 5- and 10-gal- 
lon lots is very reasonable—so reasonable that no veterinarian 

to the trouble of making his own cough syrup. 


* Dose: Horses and cattle, | to 3 ounces; dogs, | to 2 drachms. 


Home and Labortre, Parke. Davis & Co. 
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Evidence indicates 


northern Europe all of the larger domesticated animals, including 
Later the tribes of north- 


the horse, were used for food purposes. 
ern Europe sacrificed the horse, as the most noble animal, to their _ 


feasts in which horseflesh was largely consumed. 


man’s friend and servant. 
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HORSEFLESH 


the time of the 


and in the effort to abrogate pagan worship edicts were issued 
against the consumption of horseflesh, not apparently because of 
any inherent quality in the flesh, but for religious reasons. 


Sentiment has also been a 


In war he has helped to win victories; 
in peace he has added to his owner’s prosperity. 


affection have developed between horse and master. 

With perhaps the exception of swine, all of the domesticated 
animals are more or less cleanly 
man in other ways than yielding up their flesh for his consumption. 
The cow is the wet nurse of humanity. 


in their habits and are of use to 


cavemen in 


Strong ties of 


Without her milk the hu- 


Gods and the ceremonies of sacrifice were accompanied with great _ 
With the growth 
of Christianity the idolatrous custom of sacrifices was denounced 


Christ-_ 


ianity has apparently been responsible for prohibiting horseflesh — 
for food along lines somewhat similar to the Arabic and Jewish — 
prohibition against the use of pork. 
The horse, more than any other animal, perhaps, has been 
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EDITORIAL 


man population of the earth could not be sustained nor main- 
tained, especially during the early years of infancy. In olden 


times and in some areas still, the bovines do the work of the horse 
in tilling the soil. The sheep provides us with material for our 
clothing. All possess some qualities which are on a par with some aa 
human attributes. Maternal affection, during the period of help- a 
lessness of the young, is strongly developed. The cow is docile and 20. 
unresisting; the gentleness of the lamb is proverbial—and yet we | 
eat them. 

On sentimental grounds the only consistent course is vegetari- 
anism. Protein and fat as well as carbohydrate may be obtained 
from vegetable sources. Man is an omnivorous animal. Nature 
has endowed him with a mouth and digestive apparatus which can 
utilize either an animal or vegetable diet and a taste or appetite 
for a mixed ration. There is also evidence that the more concen- 
trated animal protein is more easily digested and assimilated re- 
sulting in more pronounced bodily vigor and stamina. 

War has been responsible not only for much traditional glory 
for the horse, but it has also brought him down to the inglorious 
level of the other domesticated animals. The ban against the use 
of horseflesh was undoubtedly imposed to break up pagan worship 
rather than to any injurious dietetic effect or for any great respect 


for the horse. The custom, once established, has been maintained. 
During the French revolution and the Napoleonic campaigns, it | 
Was necessary at times to use horseflesh to avoid starvation. Dur- — 
ing the Danish siege in 1807 it was utilized. To a vanquished peo- 


ple, sustenance is of more immediate importance than glory. The =~ 
pangs of hunger may overcome the pangs of conscience and re- | 4 
ligious scruples yield to the necessity of keeping alive the vital : 
spark. Although earlier records are not available, it would appear 
that early in the nineteenth century some of the European countries 
permitted the sale and use of horseflesh as a necessary or progres- 
sive measure. 

A state of siege and the hardships of war, with accompanying 
food restrictions, have apparently been responsible for a return to | 
the early practices of the consideration of the horse from a dietary. a ; 
standpoint. From 1840 and 1850 some of the European countries 


have sanctioned the public sale of horse meat. The practice has =~ 


grown, indicating that there has Been a desire for it and this has 
7 been still further emphasized by the fact that horse meat has been 
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EDITORIAL 


supplied at a much lower rate than that of the other domesticated 
animals. Subject to the same careful veterinary inspection as for 
other food animals, there is little or no possibility of the communi- 
cability of disease to the human subject. With proper supervision 
and inspection there have been no more indications nor reports of 
dietary troubles than from other meats. 

Horse meat has sometimes been substituted for beef without 
detection on the part of the consumer. In comparison the essential 
difference is that the fibers of horseflesh appear to contain a some- 
what higher proportion of glycogen and the fat is of a somewhat 
softer consistency. Because of this it is claimed the flavor varies 
slightly from beef but the difference disappears when the fat is 
removed. The taste has also been stated to be slightly sweeter than 
ordinary meat. Such articles of food as oysters, lobster and liver 
contain glycogen and are highly prized. The claim has also been 
made that horse meat has a greater percentage of nourishment 
than beef, mutton or pork. 

In America the use of horse meat has not attracted attention 
until recent years. Twenty years ago the government inspected 
horse careasses for export to Denmark, but the trade from this 
country was not apparently kept up for more than three or four 
years. The present war and considerations of public welfare have 
brought the matter to the surface in a number of localities. The 
sale of horseflesh has been permitted in St. Louis; Cincinnati; 
New York; Portland, Oregon; and doubtless in a number of other 
places. Reports indicate that local consumption is on the increase 


and in some instances the supply has not been able to keep up with | 


the demand. 

lhe question is also an economic one. There are some millions 
of people here from foreign countries where horseflesh has been 
consumed and who would be glad to qontinue its use if available. 


There would at the outset, be a considerable demand for it here — 
and the demand would increase. There is an export market onda 


it among our allies and this market would undoubtedly grow. 
The head of one of the horsemen associations has stated that 
there are 4,000,000 horses in this country that might as well ve 
eaten. If the dressed carcass would average from 400 to 500 Ibs. 
there would be from 1,600,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 Ibs. of meat 
available with a per capita quantity of 16 to 20 lbs. for a popula- 
tion of 100,000,000. Many horses are on ranges where the— 
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EDITORIAL 


pasturage might be available for our other animals or where the 
soil might be utilized for the production of cereals. At this time 
waste is criminal. The world must be fed and edible food of all 
kinds should be utilized. Sentiment for the horse should be re- 
spected just as the sentiment of vegetarians is respected. There 
is no thought of compulsion in enforcing the eating of flesh of any 
kind, but where such an important source of food supply is avail- 
able and it is clearly evident there is a demand for it, there should 
be no unnecessary delay in making it available. The horse can do 
his bit in the dietary of civilization as well as the other domesticated 
animals. Custom should not be allowed to stand as a barrier when 
necessity demands progress. The use of the horse for food is be- 
yond the experimental stage. There is no more danger from eat- 
ing this form of flesh than any other commonly used. The horse 
is proverbially clean in his habits. Compared with poultry and 
swine there is no discussion—yet we balk at the horse and swallow 
swine. ye 


- EIGHT REASONS FOR EQUINE MEAT AS FOOD = 


First, horseflesh has not been eaten in the past in our country 
largely because we have been influenced by an unsound public sen- 
timent and popular prejudice created by religious and other de- 
crees of less enlightened nations than our own. 

Second, horsetlesh should be eaten because the flesh is rich 
and nutritious. The horse is one of the most cleanly animals by 
nature and spurns impure and unwholesome food. The food that 
hogs and ducks will consume, the horse rejects. The horse is al- 
most immune from tuberculosis, while the cow, hog and chicken 
are very susceptible. The mare’s milk is one of the richest animal 
food products known to scieuce. 

Third, horsetlesh should be placed upon the market, because a 
large part of our population in the large cities have been afforded 
in their native countries access to this cheaper kind of meat, and 
thus helped in their struggle for a better existence. 

Fourth, every humane society in the land should join heartily 
in this movement because it would help solve one of the most try- 
ing problems that daily concerns their splendid work. To punish 
by fine and imprisonment the man avho works a hopelessly and in- 
curably lame horse adds many hardships to the owner and many 
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- times makes his children go to bed hungry and weak. It is no so- 
-_ hution of the man’s misfortune to fine and imprison him, and break 

- down the wife and mother at home with her children’s need for 
food, clothing, perhaps medicine and a roof over their heads, thus 
adding another economic problem for ‘civic and charitable bodies 
to solve. 
. Fifth, one of the principal forms of food consumed by the 
horse is oats. This food, so rich in nutritious elements and long 
oe c— for human consumption in the form of breakfast food, 
is now so costly as to be almost beyond the reach of the working 


classes. 

Sixth, many of the horses properly forced off the streets by 
humane agents are kept by their ignorant and impoverished own- 
ers for weeks with the hope of curing them, and large quantities of 
now the most expensive foods, oats and corn, are worse than wasted. 
The owner dreads the destruction of the animal because that means 
the payment of a fee for removal of the body, and in finding of 
some new employment to keep his family and himself. 

Seventh, the sales marts of our cities are besieged for relief by 
owners in their desperation, and many times out of sympathy for 
these unfortunates permit the sale of these animals against their 
better judgment, and thus add to the horse’s extended suffering. 
The temptation to traffic in these animals, to clandestinely move 
them from place to place, and to unload part of their burden on 
someone else less able to bear it, is a problem so difficult of solution 


by the humane societies that even the imposition of many thousands 
of dollars in fines annually (I have heard as high as $30,000 a year 
and imprisonment) does not rectify the wrong. Neither does it 
add to greater humaneness, which we hope and pray will come out 
of this terrible and terrifying war. 

Eighth, that for food consumes 
daily eight times as much by weight as would sustain a man. Ev- 
ery day he is fed impoverishes his owner when there is no remedy 
Such horses ofttimes eat, but waste 
as much again as would maintain a sound horse at work. There 


every horse might be sold 


for his crippled legs or body. 


is waste of labor spent in the hopeless struggle trying to cure such 
horses, waste of food and medicine, which ought “” “4 conserved. 
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EUROPEAN CHRONICLES 


on ROSIS IN Equines.—Under this name the learned profes- 


sor of Alfort, A. Raillet, proposes to study the series of troubles 
that are due to nematodes of the large intestines of equines and : 


which belong to the genus Oryuris. *. 

Although these helminths, fed especially on the vegetable de- | 
tritus of the large digestive organs, are scarcely parasites, and by | 


some authors are considered as harmless, yet numerous and posi- 

tive observations show that they are liable to promote various : 

troubles, some of which have a direct relation to their evolution | : 
& others perhaps are related to some products of secretion which _ 

are manifestations of the physiological activity of parasites. - 


: In opening his subject, Professor Raillet gives an historical 


discussion which begins with 1782, when Goeze was the first to de- 
scribe and give an illustration of the oxyure of horses under the 
name of Tricocephalus, which in 1788 Schrank callea the 7. equi, 
and in 1803 was transformed by Zeder into Mastigodes equi. In 
the same year Rudolphi called it the Oryuris curvula and in 1849 
it was named O. equi by Em. Blanchard. 
Later, and between the years 1859 and 1901, many articles 
were written by various authors, viz.: Rudolphi, Gurlt, Gribel, 
Jerke, Raillet, Probstmayer, Looss, Luistow, ete., until finally the 
type species of the genus was admitted as the O.ryuris curvula of 
~Rudolphi, which is the Tricocephalus equi of Schrank, and must 
therefore take the name of Oxryuris equi of Schrank, whose dis- 
_tinetive characters are those given by Raillet, describing the male 
and female parasite with their varieties, that may be observed 
in different cases, especially calling attention to differences in the 
length of the tail in each sex. 
Oxryuris equi lives in horses, donkeys, and mules. It has been 
found in zebras. It is in the diaphragmatic curvature of the large 
colon, where it is generally met with normally. It has been found 


ina duck. It is a cosmopolitan parasite and is found in all coun- 


- mon parasites by veterinarians the statistics relating to them are 
not numerous. One is given in which a horse had evacuated 300 
long tailed oxyuris and at the post mortem of which 30 more were 
found, 8 of which were males. , 
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: There are two other species of oxyuris, the O. poculum and 
the O. tenuicauda, both of which present only a zoological interest. 
Continuing his interesting article Raillet writes on the evolu- 
tion of the parasites and of their pathogenic action telling the 
reader successively the opinions advanced by various writers from 
Hurtrel d’Arboval down to our day and relating the facts ad- 
vanced by English, French and German observers, he summarized 
all in the symptomatology as consisting in local manifestations uni- 
» ae admitted and in general trouble insufficiently established. 
. 7 The former consist first in a violent, unresisting, although in- 
termittent pruritis, which is manifested by the animal rubbing 
the posterior part of the body against surrounding objects. The 
animal holds down his tail tightly, curves his vertebral column, 
pushes against the walls or sides of his stall and with force rubs 
against them, sometimes almost in a frenzy. In the anal region, 


almost always the perineum and often also at the base of the tail, 
crusty plates of various sizes, yellowish, greenish or of dirty grey 
color are seen adhering to the inflamed and sometimes excoriated 
skin. The skin of the perineum may also be scratched or inflamed. 
Frequently also the crusty scabs and the excoriations are found at 
the inferior portion of the root of the tail. The caudal appendix has 
the hairs altered, they are curly, torn and easily pulled out. In- 
flammation of the anus does not seem to be a common observation. 

The general symptoms observed by many veterinarians are a 
noticeable loss of flesh, accompanied sometimes with anemia and 
perhaps cachexia. Colic has been observed but may, however, be 
due to other causes than the parasites. 

While this is the summary of the observations of the various 
authors, the diagnosis of oxyurosis can be established without 
great difficulty—the pruritis of the perineal region and the depila- 
tion of the tail at its base, with the scabby oviparous collections on 
the perineum, all tell the story. 

The presence of worms attached to the anus, certainly in the 
feces or if necessary a rectal exploration will be positive evidence 
of the condition. 

The prophylaxis and treatment are then considered. The 
former is difficult. The treatment is easy. Tartar emetic, corro- 
sive sublimate as Van Swieten solution, areca nut powder, thymol, 
followed by purgatives, etce., have their advocates. Raillet advises 
enemas of tepid soap water or acidulated with vinegar or with cor- 
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rosive sublimate 1 per 2000 or a mucilaginous emulsion of thymol. 

These enemas must be large and repeated as often as necessary. 

The cutaneous lesions heal of themselves and disappear spontane- 

ously or with antiseptic treatment. 

The bibliography of the article of Prof. Raillet gives a long 

list of publications covering a space of years from 1782 to 1913 

and offering to the inquirer a most complete collection of writings 

upon this subject which has been reviewed by the masterly article 
of the worthy professor of Alfort. 
Pa Ra 
VETERINARY Dentistry.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
American Veterinary Science is quite in its youth, when compared 
‘ with that of old Europe, no one will ignore the many valuable con- 
tributions that have been given for the elevation and benefit of our 
profession and several names are already inscribed in the archives 
of good work performed. Among them, some will remain compara- 
tively unknown; others will be remembered for years to come. 
| It is to Dr. House, | believe, that one of the most frequent, 
essential and important opportunities of surgical application is 
due. If today veterinary dentistry is a specialty, if it has the 
honor of a collegiate department, occupied by professors of emi- 
nent ability, it is due to the work started by Doctor House many 
years ago. [am under the impression that I am but one who can 
remember to have witnessed his ability, his dexterity and the sue- 
cess met with, although some failures may have occurred. 
These remarks are suggested by a communication published 
in the Bulletin de la Societe Centrale of Paris in October, 1917. It 
is from the pen of a Belgian veterinarian, Professor Jos. Hamoir, 
actually doing service at the central infirmary of the Belgian army. 
~The author is already well known by his writings, even in Amer- 
iea, and the communication referred to is entitled: Study on the 
Dental and Paradental Affections of the Horse. 

The subject has already been treated in the various classical] 
works on surgery and therapeutic treatment, but Prof. Hamoir 
has had such extensive opportunities and been able to give so much 
attention to the patients observed that his article has been con- 
sidered of such value that it was referred to the Commission 6n 
Recompense for the recognition it deserves. 


The author first develops qhe importance of the problem of 
mastication, especially with horses the principal object of the arti- 
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cle. As the function of mastication has for its essential organs, 
the molar teeth, it is of them that Hamoir speaks principally and 
divides the causes which disturb the mechanism of mastication and 
renders its functions insufficient, into physiological and pathologi- 
cal, These being related either, Ist, to a congenital fault in the 


opening of the jaws or a reciprocal anomaly in the molar surfaces ; 
2nd, of a congenital anomaly of structure of some molars; 3rd, of 
dental diseases, such as fractures, luxations, caries, ete.; 4th, of 
paradental affections, alveolitis or primitive or secondary alveolo- 
dental periostitis. 


This long consideration is divided into two chapters. 

In the first are treated, in succession: Ist, the dental crisis, 
which means the period from two to three and one-half years of 
age, on the average, during which successively takes place the 
change between the milk and adult molars; 2nd, the dental irregu- 
larities. With Belgian veterinarians, with exceptions, the name of 
chigots is given to the sharp and cutting asperities that occur on 
some teeth. The word chicotomy is used to refer to the operation 


‘ 
for the removal of those asperities; 3rd, overgrown teeth. These 
are called surdents and mean the condition of a sound molar grown 


osteomyelitis of similar origin. 

It is not possible for me to go into further consideration of 
this valuable paper. To have enumerated the various subdivisions 
and give a faint idea of what is in it, is all I can do. The causes, 
symptomatic manifestations, lesions with their progress and vari- 
ous localizations, results and treatment demanded to restore the 
dental apparatus to a proper condition, are points that the reader 
must look up for himself in the Bulletin de la Societe Centrale. 

ReENGUERA.—-This is the name given, in Peru, to a paralytic 
sheep disease to which Mr. 8S. H. Gaizer, F.R.C.V.S., gives much 
consideration in Sir John M’Fadyean’s journal. 

After telling how he was requested to investigate the subject, 
the author gives the local geographic and climatic conditions of 
Peru, treats of the sheep-farming customs and comes to the history 
the disease. 
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The word Renguera is probably derived from the Spanish 
word ‘‘rengna’’ meaning ‘‘injured in the back’’. The origin and 
spread of the disease is without reliable informatiun. It has ex- 
isted in Atoesaico, one of the largest farms in that country, for six 
years and also in neighboring farms. The number of animals af- 
fected varies and in some instances the losses have been such that 
sheep raising had to be abandoned. 

The symptomatology is as follows: the disease occurs only in 
sheep. The symptoms commence in lambs from the age of 14 days 
old to that of 5 or 6 months. It is manifested by a partial loss of 
control of movements of the hind legs and quarters with a ten- 
dency to knuckling. At rest the animal stands with a wooden- 
horse attitude, so as to keep its balance. When forced to move, 
both hind legs move forward by jumps. If made to go faster there 
is a twisting of the hind legs around one another, followed by a 
fall, with the animal on its side, but often on its back with legs in 
the air. After a few moments the lamb recovers, rises again until 
another collapse occurs. With all that, the animal appears per- 
fectly healthy and if left alone for a rest, after recovering from 
its exhaustion, he will move about apparently well. 

There are acute and chronic cases. In bad cases in lambs a 


y not uncommon symptom is observed, viz.: a slight up and down 
f trembling of the head and more rarely of the whole body. The 
fore limbs then show loss of control. 

The paralysis is always progressive from behind forward in 
: fatal cases. When this occurs in young lambs, it usually comes 
within a week. 

Apart from the nervous manifestations the affected animal is 


otherwise normal and all his functions are regular. 
Perfect recovery has not been observed. 
ae The post mortem lesions were, (1) increase in the peritoneal, 
pericardial and pleural fluids, which were frequently slightly 
tinged with hemoglobin; (2) a darker color of the liver in most 
cases; (3) slight but never marked «increase in the coloring of the 
cranial and spinal meninges; (4) occasional catarrh of the small 
intestine in lambs; (5) not infrequently patchy endocarditis. 
The possible nature of renguera and the attempts to transmit 
the disease with brain inoculation, with blood, cerebro-spinal fluid, 
peritoneal and pericardial fluid ‘and by methods of feeding, did 


not prove successful in experiments. 


Bi. 
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a 
a - ‘*Renguera belongs to the class of nervous diseases, to which 
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An almost constant association of a micrococcus with the dis- 
ease suggested a large number of inoculations which were made on 
hoggets and lambs, all of which are concisely recorded in Mr. Gai- 
zer’s article which is closed with the following conclusions: 

‘*Renguera is a new and hitherto undescribed disease of lambs, 
occurring in the Peruvian Andes. 

_ **Sheep only appear to be susceptible. 


louping-ill, scrapie and swing back in Britain and pataleta in South 
America belong. 

‘*Renguera is distinguishable from louping-ill by its affecting 
lambs only and by there being no convulsions in any form of the 
disease. From scrapie it is distinguished by there being no symp- 
tom of skin irritation. No comparison can be made with swing 
back. It closely agrees with some of the descriptions of pataleta 
but not with others. 

‘*Renguera is almost constantly associated with a micrococcus 
which can be grown from the fluids and tissues of the body, in- 
cluding, sometimes, the brain and spinal fluids; but in the absence 
of success in all attempts to transmit the disease either with the 
coccus or any of the fluids and tissues of the body, it is not possible 
yet to say if this coccus is the causative agent. 

‘*Curative measures hold but little promise of success. Pre- 
vention may be found by further experimentation. 

‘‘The occurrence of the disease at an altitude where ticks do 
not exist should be of special interest as it shows that ticks are un- 
necessary for the propagation of at least one sheep disease of the 


nervous type.”’ 
ASPHYXIATING GASES ON Horses.—If the noxious effects from 

these gases are well known in human medicine, from the numerous 

instances that have been observed and studied on the various battle- 
fields ; where an obus (shell) loaded with chloroformiate of trichlor- 
ated methylen and chloropicrine was used, the results aecompany- 
ing the explosion of such on horses and mules have not yet had 
much publicity in our periodicals. On that account, the observa- 
tions reported by Veterinarian Francois and Doctor Nicolas are 
full of interest. 

The former relates two observations. In one, which occurred 
on the front at Verdun, the teams of fifteen wagons delivering mu- 
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nitions to artillery battery positions had been exposed to the effects 
of asphyxiating gases and were in such condition that it was thought 
first an utter impossibility to bring them back to camp. One hun- 
dred and two horses were affected. Sixty-one were very sick, 33 
less seriously and 8 were in such state that none were expected to 
recover. These horses were divided into three groups, separated, 
and isolated in the woods close by, in the shade and having quiet 
and free ventilation. 

The second observation related to a smaller number of horses, 
thirty-four, which were also divided into three groups as in the 
first case, viz.: 18, 11 and 5 horses, according to their condition. 

The description of the symptoms in the sickest of the animals 
is minutely described and concisely summarized by Dr. Nicolas 
as observed by him. Severe dyspnea, abortive cough similar to that 
observed in heaves or emphysema, rosy, spumey nasal discharge, 
loud respiration with mucous rales, dull cardiac sound, hyperten- 
sive pulse, small, cyanotic mucous membranes, lumbar reflex ab- 
sent or reduced. Everything indicated difficulty in respiration due 
to the edema of the lungs, as characterized by the nasal discharge ; 
edema which has been observed in men who died from intoxication 
by chlorine gas and in dogs experimentally intoxicated with it. 

The progress of the trouble is, notwithstanding the severity of 
the attack, without alarming aspect. After seventy-two hours, 
three days, improvement was noticed in the animals that suffered 
most and in a few days all the horses of the two observations of 
Francois were able to resume their work, none showing afterwards 
any ill consequence of the intoxication. 

According to Francois the condition, of the sick ones, was due 
to an attack of tracheo-bronchitis with possibly a slight extension 
of capillary bronchitis in the anterior portion of the pulmonary 
lobes. 

The treatment indicated as a preventive is the use of a mask, 
simple in its construction and of sufficient solidity to be adapted 
to all kinds of bridles and not interfere with the bit, to be easily 
applied and permit the frequent application of compresses on the 
head. As a curative treatment, shady, airy and sheltered expos- 
ures seem to be essentially and almost the only indication. 

In human medicine, says Nicolas, venesection early and 
free, injections of ether, cold *rectal enemas, camphorated oil, 
strychnine and also inhalations of oxygen gas have their advocates. 
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So far the treatment resorted to in human medicine has not 
been applied to our animals. 


SuMMARY FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED AND 7 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Those marked ‘‘X’’ will be summarized. Those marked ‘‘O’’ 
will appear im abstracts. 


VETERINARY Recorp—Dee. Sth. (O) Undiagnosed—Deec. 12th. Acute 
articular rheumatism in the horse—Tetanus—Dee. 25th—Undiagnosed—(0O) 
Azoturia in forage poisoning—Two cases of tetanus—(O) Acute spreading 
disease of the alveolar periosteum in horses. 

VeTERINARY News—(from Dee. 22 to Jan.) A few successful cases— 
Magnetie and electric forms of pressure on animals—(O) A few diseases af. 
fecting animals in Northern Rhodesia. 

VETERINARY JOURNAL.—-(December) Treatment of pneumonia by intra- 
tracheal injections—Poll evil—(O) Tuberecular arthritis of cervical vertebrae 
in a mare—(O) Case of goitre in a dog—Rheumatism or what?—(O) Ne- 
crotic vaginitis in eattle—(O) Subcutaneous emphysema—Remmniscences of a 
remount officer in the U. 8. Army—(X) Somme veterinary medical association 


—(QO) Obituary of Prof. A. E. Mettam. 
i CLINICA VETERINARIA—(Nov.) Upon the experimental ictero-hemorrhagic 
spirochetosis of dogs—Second case of spirochetosis in white rat—Etiologic 
- examination of the uterine secretion in the diagnosis of the diseases of the 
_ uterus—Trichina in Italy—(O) A ease of pasteurellosis in man. 


In Nuovo ErcoLant—(Nov. and Dec.) New researches upon the etiology 
and transmission of pulmonary pest—Judgment against two empuiries gelderes. 

REVUE DE PATHOLOGIE ComPpARfE—(O) Efficacious treatment of sareoptic 
mange in horses—(O) Camphor in diseases of cardiac vessels, 

REVUE GENERALE DE Mep. VeTER.—(X) On the operation for cartilagi- 
nous quittor. 

RECUEIL DE MeEp. VeTER.—(X)Pathogeny of goitre in horses—Horse 
chestnuts in the food of animals. 

BULLETIN Societe CeNTRALE—(O) New center of sareoptic mange in 
rabbits—Contagious stomatitis in the horse—(O) Rare localization of epi- 
zootic lymphangitis—(O) Intoxication with phenie acid followed by death— 
(X) Studies of digestive pathology—(X) Differential diagnosis between cal- 
culus and coprostasis of horses, i! 

ANNALES DE L’INstITUT PAsSTEUR—Bacteria of dusts. A. L. 7 


—Dr. C. L. Norris, formerly at Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
transferred to Fort Worth, Texas. 

—The daily press reports the arrest of Fritz Hagerman alias 
Charles Aisenbach at Susanville, California, who confessed that it 
was the common understanding that the plots of the Industrial 
Workers of the World to poison cattle and burn grain, farm houses 


and lumber mills were supported by German money. we 
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og s SOME STUDIES OF THE TUBERCULIN TEST* 


yy University and State Live Stock Sanitary Board, St. Paul, Minn. : 
[ have recently had occasion to make a special study of tuber-— 
. culin test records of herds that have been under continuous ob- 
servation and tuberculin test for a number of years. The studies 
which [ am presenting are taken from the work of several different 
men of the University and Live Stock Sanitary Board. It does _ 
not appear practical to try to give more than this general statement — 
7 of credit because many of the individual cases represent the work | 
of several men. 
‘ In most of the later cases used, the work was done by the au- 
thor in the course of certain tuberculin test research studies that 
7 have been under way for several years. I appreciate very much 
the assistance I have had in these studies from the State Live Stock | 2 
Sanitary Board, through Drs. Ward and Whitcomb. 
There are several points which I wish to bring out in this dis- 


cussion : 
i That a simultaneous or combination test is more accurate than 
either test alone, no difference which test we use. 
That we should be slow to condemn any recognized test, espe-— 
cially on limited experience. 
The desirability of simultaneous or some equivalent form of — 
; testing in the case of very bad herds, very valuable animals, or any — 
f conditions under which extreme accuracy is desirable. 


history. 

That we too frequently overlook warnings in the form of low 

reactions. 

} That any tuberculin test should be considered as merely an 
aid in diagnosis and not the diagnosis. 

i . The unwisdom of generosity in diagnosis with valuable ani- 4 
mals. 

That we must not condemn all cattle that show 106.0 on tem- pt 

perature test, or pass all that stay below 103.0, in other words, we 

mometer for our 


; have been looking too much at the top of the ther 


reactions. 


1 Wisconsin State Vet- _ 


*Presented at a joint session of the ; rr an 
erinary Associations, 1917, 
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Nothing that I may say should be taken as a condemnation of 
either recognized test. My experience and the experience of others 
show that they are all useful. Each has certain advantages and all 
three have faults. 

The following cases have been selected as types and should be — 
so considered. Such cases have occurred over and over in my ex- 
perience. 

To simplify these cases and focus attention on the particular 
point under consideration, I shall usually omit many details essen- 
tial to a good t_st record. We shall assume that the management 
of details as to stable conditions, feed, water, temperature hours, — 
ete., was intelligent and correct. 

OverR-LOOKING WARNINGS. These cases will illustrate also the 
fact that we must not look at the top of the thermometer altogether 
for our reactions. 

CasE 1. A young Jersey cow was eighteen months old at the 
time of her first test in August, 1914. Her highest preliminary 
temperature was 102.2. Her post-injection temperatures were 
102.5, 103.2, 102.0, 102.4, 103.0, 102.8. 

This heifer was tested again in December, 1914. Her prelim- 
inary temperature was 102.0. The post-injection temperatures 
were 103.6, 102.2, 102.0, 101.8, 101.4, 102.8; diagnosis ‘‘doubtful’’. 

She was omitted from the regular herd test in November, 1915, 
on account of pregnancy, usually a mistake, and so in this case. 
We do not now omit pregnant cows from a herd test, unless they 
are actually or about calving. 

However, this cow was retested in January, 1916, and gave a 
clear temperature reaction as follows: High preliminary, 101.2. 
Second day temperatures, 104.2, 105.8, (watered) 103.4, 102.6, 
102.4, 102.1. Autopsy of February 4, 1916, showed lymph glands 
enlarged and caseo-calcareous with a caseo-calcareous area in the 
lung substance, lesions evidently old. Such cases are not rare. 

What does this case teach? Does it not plainly teach that such 
cases should not be omitted from herd test on account of pregnancy 
or any other ordinary cause? Does it not show a very plain warn- 
ing in the test of August, 1914, repeated even more plainly in the 
test of December, 1914? This cow was in a valuable herd for two 
years after she may have been a spreader of tuberculosis. Those 
temperatures of August and December should have been taken 
more seriously. 


we 
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Case No. 2. A yearling Jersey heifer was tested in Novem- 
ber, 1913. High preliminary temperature was 101.4. Post-injec- 
tion temperatures, 102.0, 102.0, 102.0, 101.2, 102.0, 102.4. Diagno- 
sis, non-tuberculous. She was retested in May, 1914, her tempera- 
tures running as follows: High preliminary, 101.4. Post-injec- 
tion, 102.6, 103.0, 101.3, 101.4, 101.8, 101.0. Diagnosis ‘‘doubtful’’. 

This heifer was tested again in December, 1914, and given a 
diagnosis of ‘‘non-tuberculous’’. Nothing significant appears in 


the record of this test. 

In November, 1915, this cow was given simultaneous thermal 
and intradermal. She gave a typical reaction by both thermal and 
intradermal tests. Her skin reaction at 72 hours was marked 

xxxx"’ (extreme) and was still very conspicuous at 120 hours. — 
For years there had been an occasional reaction in this large and > 
valuable herd. You all know that sort of history. Perhaps two 
reactions this year, no reactions next year, two reactions the year 
following, one the next, ete. This heifer may have given a 
warning in those three last post-temperatures in her November, 
1913, test: 101.2, 102.0, 102.4, and later temperatures should have— 
been taken. In her test as a two-year-old in May, 1914, she gave ‘ 
very plain warning, which was also overlooked in that stow. acl 
101.4, and her two first post-injection temperatures of 102.6, and _ 
103.0. 

This case shows clearly what happens in a series of tests be- 
tween the healthy non-reacting heifer and the tubercular cow and — 
is worthy of rather critical study. Was she infected and on the 
border line between reaction and no reaction, when tested in No- 
vember, 1913? 4 

Do not these cases illustrate one of our faults, where we over-— 
look tuberculous cattle and leave them in the herd as sources of- 
subsequent loss and worry ? 

Take this next case of a very valuable shorthorn cow where 


such a warning was overlooked and very serious losses resulted. 

Case No. 3. A shorthorn cow, six years old, was tested in 
August, 1914. Her preliminary temperatures were 102.2, 103.6, 
102.2. Her second day temperatures were 103.3, 102.4, 102.0, 102.1, 
103.6, etc., intradermal reaction negative. These temperatures sug- 

gest that this cow had passed her maximum at the first morning _ 
temperature or was beginning to show reaction in the three last 
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This cow was given a diagnosis of non-tuberculous, and bought 
at a very long price. She failed rapidly during the fall, and by 
the last of October was very greatly emaciated, had a chronic cough, 
and was very feeble. Autopsy October 29, 1914, showed very ex- 
tensive, generalized miliary tuberculosis of the lungs. The bron- 
chial, mediastinal, and other glands were involved. The gland le- 
sions were calcareous. The lung substance lesions were acute. 
Following her purchase, this cow was very closely associated in 
confined quarters, with a particularly valuable herd, previously 
tested, and supposed to be clean or practically so. 

After this association with Case 3, the herd showed a serious 
number of reactions, and there followed serious losses. What was 
the trouble? Well, those first three and the last three post-injec- 
tion temperatures should have been seriously considered, and pur- 
chase should have been refused. The veterinarian’s advice not to 
purchase this cow would have saved a great deal of trouble and 
serious losses. 

I consider this cow’s test of August, 1914, as another illustra- 
tion of a low reaction. It shows also the possibility of a positive 
reaction with the post temperatures actually lower than the high 
preliminary. 

Case 3A. The next case is very suggestive in several respects. 
It shows (a) plain warning overlooked, (b) conflict between ther- 
mal and intradermal, and (¢) an error in judgment by the veteri- 
narian who made the previous test in question. More weight should 
have been given to things other than temperatures. - 

In November, 1916, I tested 29 animals in a certain herd, by 
the simultaneous thermal and intradermal method. All passed 
quite clear, excepting three, Case 3A, and two other cows gra ~ 


one on either side of her. Her morning, mid-day and late after- | 


j. 
noon preliminary temperatures ranged from 101.2 to 101.7. Her 
second day temperatures at approximately two-hour intervals from — 


7 a.m. to 5 p. m., ranged 101.2, 103.9, 105.8, 104.5, 104.0, 102.9, — 7 


102.4. Third day temperatures were normal, maximum 101.7. On_ 
the first day there was promise of a very pronounced typical intra- 
dermal reaction but this practically disappeared during the second 
twenty-four hours. Diagnosis based solely on thermal test would 

ordinarily be tuberculosis and the diagnosis based solely on intra-_ 


dermal would ordinarily be ‘‘non-tuberculous’’. But on account of — 


the fact that the two cows standing on either side of ‘‘3A’’ must evi-. 
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dently be held for retest, it was decided to mark her as ‘‘suspicious’’, 
put her in quarantine, and arrange for a future test, especially as 


we desired to continue our studies of this case. 

The other two cows will be passed over by a statement that both, 
on their second day temperatures, gave a slight reaction, which was 
marked as ‘‘doubtful’’; but on subsequent test in April, 1917, they 
both passed clearly negative by all three tests. 

It was certainly interesting, however, to have the two cows 
standing closest to ‘‘3A’’ show this suggestive temperature disturb- 
ance, especially as ‘‘3A’’ had come from a notoriously tuberculous 
herd. Following this case a little farther I retested this cow in 
April, 1917, some five months later, giving all three tests, simul- 
taneously. She was given this time a large dose of tuberculin and 
gave a clear, satisfactory thermal reaction. The intradermal test 
was again negative or practically so. At least there was no local 
reaction but what under ordinary circumstances in routine test 
work would be passed over as unimportant. However, she gave a 
very marked and positive reaction on the sensitized ophthalmic 
test. This cow was killed, and her report shows slignt caseo-cal- 
careous lesions in the anterior mediastinal glands. A careful ex- 
amination was made of the other visceral and body lymph glands 
but no other macroscopical lesions could be found. 

What lessons are taught by this case? She had been tested in 
September, 1915, by a very experienced and conscientious operator. 
Her three preliminary temperatures: morning, mid-day, and after- 
noon, were rather high: 103.3, 104.0, 102.2. She was given only 
2 «.c. of tuberculin, although from a notoriously bad herd. 

Her second day temperatures were: 102.0, 102.2, 103.2, 103.4, 
103.4. This cow was one of four or five animals purchased not long 
before from a tuberculous herd. All the other animals in this par- 
ticular purchase had reacted in the September, 1915, test and were 
condemned. This cow was considered as a little suspicious at the 
time but the operator did not feel justified in condemning her as 
‘*tuberculous’’ or ‘‘suspicious’’ and she was left in the herd, for- 
tunately as it appears, without much harm, unless we assume that 
the two cows standing on either side of her when I first tested the 


mere hypothesis. Here was a reaction where the second day tem- 
peratures did not go above 103.4, agd were actually below the maxi- 


mum preliminary temperature. For several years I have been get- 


herd, had become slightly infected by her and had recovered—a_ 
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— 


ting more and more suspicious of a series of temperatures showing i 
gradual rise to what would ordinarily be considered as at most only 
‘‘doubtful’’, perhaps 103.0 or 103.2, when there is no obvious ex- _ 
planation in the way of feeding, thirst, high stable temperature, 3 
exercise, etc., to account for such range of temperatures. 
Lessons. The lessons from ‘‘3A’’ are obvious. A plain warn- 
ing reaction overlooked; some tuberculous animals will react to 
one test and not to another; there are such things as low reac tions — 7 
(true in all our tests) ; an error of judgment in estimating known 
bad herd history, the value of a simultaneous test, and with her — 
bad herd history, she should have had a larger than 2 c.c. dose of | 
tuberculin. This cow could have been safely condemned as tuber-| 
culous in her 1915 test, just as well as in her test of April, 1917, 
and risk to the rest of the herd obviated. ;' 
Fearing that the cases which I have selected as typical or il- 
lustrating certain specific points, may mislead you as to my aver- 
age results with either test, I shall say that you are not warranted — 
in drawing any general conclusions from these following cases to 
the effect that the intradermal test: e. g., is unreliable, because S . 
could easily recite a large number of studies where reverse condi-— 
tions have held true, and where in case of conflict between intra- 
dermal and thermal or between the intradermal and ophthalmic, 


the intradermal subsequently proved to be the correct test. 

The next few studies selected as typical of certain cases show | 
especially the value of the simultaneous or combined tests and 
clinical data. ‘ 

Case 4. A pure-bred Galloway cow, six years old, was given 
simultaneous thermal and intradermal tests November, 1916. Her 
high preliminary was 101.4. Her post-injection temperatures were. 
101.5, 102.2, 103.4, 103.2, 102.2, 101.6. Her intradermal reaction 
was quite negative. Diagnosis ‘“‘doubtful’’ about equivalent to 
‘‘no test’’. Considered as probably non-tuberculous and left in- 
the herd. 

Considering the history of this herd which was good—practi- _ 


cally clean for several years—a perfectly negative skin reaction, | 


it was extremely probable that this heifer was non-tube wales: 
that the intradermal test was correct, and this temperature curve, 

which, without the intradermal test, must have been considered as 
very suspicious, was due to causes other than tuberculin. 
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In this case a valuable young cow was saved to the herd by the 
use of the simultaneous test and personal knowledge of the herd 
history. 

The next case shows the help of a simultaneous test, and the 
importance of clinical observation and experience. 

A young Jersey bull, about eight months old at the 
1916. This young bull was 
and intradermal tests. His high pre- 
liminary temperature was 103.0. His second day temperatures 
were 104.4, 104.8, 105.0, 105.2. This was a peculiar case and tem- 
peratures were continued on the third day, at 10 a. m., 105.4; 5 p. 
m., 102.0. 
two, and one hundred and twenty hours all quite negative. 


CASE 5. 
time of his first test, in November, 
given simultaneous thermal 


Intradermal results at twenty-four, forty-eight, seventy- 
Here apparently we have a temperature reaction, but a quite 
negative skin reaction. Close observation of the animal showed 
that there was something wrong with him that did not impress us 
as constitutional disturbance, associated with tuberculin reaction. 
It would be a little hard to define exactly what that was but the 
bull was depressed, respiration hurried. There was that abnor- 
mally long, evenly maintained high temperature, continual to the 
forenoon of the third day. He was subsequently retested several 
times at considerable intervals by thermal and intradermal meth- 
ods and his tests were always quite negative. Subsequent autopsy 
was entirely negative. Hlere we have what might have been a very 
misleading temperature reaction, but with a perfectly negative in- 
tradermal and a clinical disturbance that did not suggest tuberculo- 
sis. We felt safe in considering this young bull as probably non- 
tuberculous and his subsequent history gave a very strong proba- 
bility that this was correct. 

Our study was continued of the greater diagnostic value of 
the simultaneous test and the value of careful observations in econ- 
nection with tests, taking certain selected cases from the G. R. 
herd. 


the simultaneous thermal and intradermal. 


Seventy-eight animals were tested in December, 1915, by 
The records of three 
animals are especially interesting. 

Case 6. Six-year-old cow ‘‘Shorthorn’’ showed the following 
105.0, 105.2, 105.0, 103.6. 


This cow had received the ordinary intradermal dose of tuberculin 


second day temperatures: 101.4, 105.2, 
-three or four drops—at the proper time and on the second day 


showed this apparent temperature reaction, Her intradermal reac- 
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tion was quite negative. Observation showed that she was distinctly 
tympanitic, and was in some distress during the second day of test. 
Retest by simultaneous temperature and intradermal was quite 
negative. Considering the practically clean record of this herd, 
and the completely negative skin reaction and clinical data, the 
reasonable presumption is that those second day temperatures had 
no diagnostic relation to the tuberculin test and that the intrader- 
mal negative reaction was the correct one. 

Case 7. Occurred in this same herd and test ‘‘Gilbert 3’’, 
sixteen-months-old heifer, showed for highest preliminary 101.6. 
Her second day temperatures were 101.0, 100.8, 102.2, 103.4, 103.4, 

101.8. Her simultaneous intradermal test was completely nega- 
tive and the heifer was very much in heat during the second day of 
test. Considering the practically clean herd, her history, clinical 

made during the test, negative skin reaction, and nega- 
tive retests, it is extremely probable that her thermal reaction had 
no diagnostic connection with the injection and that the heifer was 
non-tuberculous. She was so considered and left in the herd. I 
think wisely so. Without the skin test and without the observations, 
what else could we have done, except to diagnose tuberculosis? 

Case 8. Is another one from this same herd and test. Nelly 

illustrates the same lesson and emphasizes the fact that these 
“cases are not rare. During the second day her temperatures went 
up to 106.4. Her intradermal reaction was perfectly negative. 


This occurred in a practically clean herd, with a good history. 
Examination showed an acute mastitis. Such cases could just as 


a non-tuberculous cow, diagnosed as tuberculous. 
Case 9. Illustrates the value of combination test and herd 


the preliminary temperatures before the animal had received any 
tuberculin; another reaction after the injection; and both in a 
— ease that was not tuberculosis at all. A valuable young Holstein 
- bull, 9 months old, was under test for sale in September, 1916. He 
was given simultaneous thermal and intradermal tests. During 
the test he was watered at 8:30 a. m., and at 5 p.m. Preliminary 
temperatures, beginning in the morning, were 102.3, 103.3, 104.3, 
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104.0, 104.1. Temperatures the second day at about two-hour in- 
tervals from 6 a. m., to 9 p. m., were: 102.3, 102.9, 101.3, 102.1, 
102.9, 104.2, 103.2. Note the drop in temperature from 102.9 to 
101.3, the bull having been watered in this interval. Here we have 
a very nice reaction beginning with the first temperature after 
watering: 101.3, 102.1, 102.9, 104.2, 103.2. But this young bull 
was passed and sold as sound with my approval because a very 
careful intradermal was completely negative; the animal was 
young, the weather was hot; this occurred in a practically clean 
herd. There was no constitutional disturbance. 

Assuming that this bull was non-tuberculous, which is ex- 
tremely probable, we have here a case that illustrates strange 
things which may occur in the course of a test and the necessity 
of taking many factors into careful consideration in making diag- 
nosis in such a case. Under the circumstances we might have post- 
poned the test when we found those high preliminary temperatures, 
but this could not very well be done on account of the necessity of 
immediate action. It was my duty to express an opinion, if I could, 
as to whether this bull was tubercular or not. Here we had a reac- 
tion curve, before injection, another reaction curve after injection 
and yet the animal probably not tuberculous. 

Knowledge of the history of the herd, personal information 
concerning details of the test, the help of a simultaneous intrader- 
mal, etc., enabled us to complete a desirable sale, at once, and saved 
a valuable animal which might otherwise have been condemned as 
tuberculous. 

In late years I have repeatedly included animals with high 
preliminary temperatures and animals in advanced pregnancy 
and have yet to regret this policy. 

In 1914 I had a suggestive expertence along this line. It was 
necessary to test a lot of young bulls under purchase at a point out- 
side of the state. This was in July. The weather was hot, espe- 
cially on the first day of test and the test could not be postponed. 
These were all young animals, eight or ten months old. 

Case No. 10 showed the fellowing preliminary temperatures: 
103.0, 102.8, 103.4. His second day temperatures ran quite normal 
for age and weather, the highest being 102.4. 

Case No. 11. Preliminary temperatures 102.8, 103.2, 103.4. 


Second day temperatures normal. : 
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Case No. 12. Preliminary temperatures 102.6, 103.9, 104.0. 
Second day temperatures normal. 

Case No. 13. Preliminary temperatures 104.9, 103.7, 104.0. 
Highest second day, 103.6. 

Case No. 14. Preliminary temperatures 104.6, 102.1, 103.4. 
Highest second day, 103.6. 

These young bulls were given the temperature test, a simulta- 
neous intradermal test and the skin test was in all cases absolutely 
negative, and were all approved for purchase and I think quite 
properly so. Their after-history so far as known, has been quite 
satisfactory. 

If the temperatures are normal during the second day, as has 
been the case very often in my experience, I feel as safe in pro- 
nouncing the animal non-tuberculous and after several years of 
experience in testing everything in the herd (*), ineluding heavily 
pregnant cows, I have never seen anything on careful observation 
to show me that this was unwise. There are good reasons for in- 
cluding such animals in the test. Our herd test is then complete. 
Someone does not have to go back to make retest. We are not 
leaving untested and possibly tuberculous animals for an indefinite 
period in the herd. On the other hand, if temperatures continue 
high through both days of test, and a double test is not used, the 
animals may be retested by the intradermal or perhaps preferably 
by the ophthalmic. I have seen much more harm from leaving un- 
tested animals in the herd than from including such animals in the 
test, which we are usually advised not to do. 

Case 16. Was clearly positive to the intradermal, but nega- 
tive to a simultaneous thermal and subsequently negative at differ- 
ent times to all tests. We shall study this case at close range. 

Here we have a case that has been quite unusual in my experi- 
ence and one that caused considerable trouble. A valuable young 
bull was given simultaneous thermal and intradermal test in 
April, 1916. He was then about two years old, weighed 1500 
pounds; dose 3 ¢.c. of Bureau tuberculin injected at 8:30 p. m. 
His highest preliminary temperature was 102.2. His post-injection 
temperatures, beginning at 6 a. m., and continuing at intervals of 
two hours, until 4 p. m., were as follows: 102.6, 103.0, 102.4, 101.2, 
102.6, 101.2. 


Young calves are given intradermal or ophthalmic test, 
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- The history of his intradermal test is the especially significant 
: feature of this case in view of his negative thermal reaction. The 
intradermal injection was also given at 8:30 p. m., April 21st. 
April 24th, 5 p. m., approximately seventy hours after injection, 
the intradermal reaction was graded ‘‘xxxx*’ very marked, and 
typical. The diagnosis on thermal test was ‘‘healthy’’. The diag- 
nosis on intradermal, considering the negative thermal reaction was 
: _ given as ‘‘suspicious’’. Alone it must have been ‘‘tuberculous’’. 
This bull was subsequently tested several times by different meth- 


ods, with negative results. 

There is an interesting feature of his temperature chart in 
this April, 1916, test. With his highest preliminary temperature 
102.2, his first three temperatures the second day were 102.6, 
103.0, 102.4. Whether these should have been given more consid- 
eration or not, is a question, 


I am convinced that we have all possible variations in extent 
of tuberculin reactions and that this applies to all three tests— 
from zero to extreme positive. If one animal may show a tempera- 
ture disturbance running up to 106.0, or 107.0, and another animal 
in the same herd, with the same tuberculin and tuberculous, gives 
a maximum reaction of 103.2, | know of no reason for concluding 
that a third tuberculous animal in the same herd with the same 
tuberculin may not give maximum temperature reactions of 102.6, 

* 103.0, the high post-injection temperatures shown in this test by 
this young bull. 

Continuing this young bull’s history | find that he was re- 
tested October 13 and 14, 1916, some six months later. At that 
time he was approximately two and one-half years old, weighed 
1625 pounds, was given 6.5 ¢.c. of Bureau tuberculin at 9 p. 
Ilis highest preliminary temperature was 101.4. His post-injee- 
tion temperatures began at 5:30 a. m., and continued at about two- 
hour intervals until 9 p. m., with a maximum of 102. 

On account of his previous history, temperatures were taken 
+ on the third day, but were low normal. 

: Here we have an unusually careful thermal test with a very 
large dose of tuberculin and a negative reaction in a young animal. 
r [ tested this bull again May 21st to 25th, 1917, by simultaneous 


intradermal and sensitized ophthalmic. Both tests were, so far as 
¢ould be determined, by careful observation, negative. 
Then what about that apparently typical intradermal reaction 
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in April, 1916, accompanied by those first three second-day tem- 
peratures, 102.6, 103.0, 102.4, the highest preliminary having been 
102.2? 

This animal was young. At the time of that first test in April, 
1916, he had come six weeks before from another herd that had 
been officially tested for several years and in which there had been 
no known reactions in recent tests. Previous to coming into the 
herd, he had been tested, when seven months old, in October, 1914, 
and apparently gave a remarkable series of temperatures: pre- 
liminary, 102.3, 102.2, 102.3; after injection, 102.0, 102.1, 102.1, 
102.1, 102.0. He was omitted for unknown reason from the herd 
test in 1915. After purchase he was kept in a large open box stall 
in a well ventilated room in which all the bulls and some young 
stuff were kept, and in which there had been no recent reactions. 
The previous late fall test in this herd showed three reactions in a 
total of about one hundred tests; neither reaction was in the bull 
stable. 

The cows were in two different rooms and at some distance 
from the bull room. There was no communication, except at time 
of service, and the possible transfer of infection by attendants, 
and there had been little recent tuberculosis in the herd. The chance 
for infection, therefore, in the herd where he was tested was very 
remote. 

This bull came from a herd that had an unusually good history 
and yet after about six weeks in the second clean or nearly clean 
herd, he gave a very typical skin reaction with negative tempera- 
ture reaction, and subsequent retests by all three methods were 
negative. 

What is your diagnosis? Usually a typical reaction by either 
intradermal or ophthalmic means tuberculosis. I am not quite so 
sure of a positive thermal. As to which test misses the most tuber- 
culous cattle, that is another question. 

If, then, this young bull was tuberculous in April, 1916, what 
about the simultaneous temperature test, and what about his sub- 
sequent negative tests? This sort of thing puts the operator in a 
peculiar predicament. 

I suspect that he was tuberculous in April, 1916. I now sus- 
pect these three early morning temperatures constituted a low 
temperature reaction, or at least a good warning. Possibly he was 
very slightly and recently diseased; the virus may have been of 
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low virulence and he may have recovered and eliminated to such an 
extent that reaction is no longer possible. Or he may have been 
tuberculous in April, 1916, be still tuberculous, and fail to react 
now and react good and plenty a year from now—but I do not 
expect him to do so. 
oe Continuing this study, we might take up a herd group where 
a4 the several tuberculin tests have shown what I have called, for | 
want of a better term, ‘‘their vagaries’’. 
oe Cases 18-29. Last month I gave a special retest in a certain 
herd to 13 valuable animals. The test this time was by the simul- 
taneous single ophthalmic and thermal, with special ophthalmic, 
8 per cent tuberculin, for the ophthalmic work. These animals 
: were retested because in my regular herd test of May 21st to 25th, 
1917, by the simultaneous intradermal and sensitized ephthalmie, 
twelve animals had given ‘‘doubtful’’ or ‘‘suspicious’’ eye reac- 
tions. The other one had given a ‘‘suspicious’’ skin reaction with 
negative ophthalmic. 
One of the twelve had given ‘‘doubtful’’ on both eye and skin 
reactions. 
7 On the retest June 27th and 28th, 1917, by the thermal and 
ophthalmic, all 13 passed quite clear on temperature, seven gave 
apparently positive eye reactions, 1 suspicious eye, 2 doubtful eye, 


3 negative eye test. 

Eleven of these same animals had been in a general herd test 
November, 1916, and been given simultaneous thermal and intra- 
dermal tests. One young animal had intradermal only, and one 


These twelve animals passed clear at that time, unless we consider 
‘significant some very slight skin indurations about the size of a 


This situation occurs in a herd which we believed to be free 
from tuberculosis. This herd of 107 animals, including those un- 
der special study, in the fall test of 1916, had passed clear except- 
ing one tuberculous cow. 


This experience raises some rather serious questions. Was 
is so much tuberculosis in a herd which we had every reason to 
consider clean, or practically clean, after many tests? Did the 


thermal test fail us in so many cases? I have believed for some 
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time that there is an important number of tuberculous cattle that 
will react to either test and not to another test, but Nave never be- 
lieved and do not yet believe that there are so many as this experi- 
ence would seem to indicate. Is it possible that an intradermal or 
thermal injection given simultaneously with or a few hours before 
the ophthalmic, can sensitize the eye of a healthy animal so as to 
give a false ophthalmic reaction under ophthalmic test? I sus- 
pected for some time that this might be the explanation of such 
experiences, but we had a very clear cut and positive trial to the 
contrary in which the intradermal and sensitized ophthalmic test 
in combination were given to thirty-two young cattle where the 
circumstances are such that it is exceedingly improbable that any 
were tuberculous. The intradermal was given four hours before 
the first ophthalmic, yet all of the thirty-two passed one hundred 
per cent clean by both tests, without any reasonable suspicion, # 
that what might have been a pretty explanation of sensitization in 
the non-tuberculous is spoiled. 

SumMaArRY. The points brought out in this summary have 
each been illustrated several times in the cases selected as types 
for illustrations. 

It is quite apparent that some tubercular cattle will react to 
one test and not to another. 

A simultaneous or combination test is more accurate than 
either of the same tests used alone. 

Any of our tests may fail occasionally and we must be slow in 


condemning. 

A simultaneous or combination test is especially desirable, in 
case of badly infected herds or very. valuable animals, or in any 
place where extreme accuracy is unusually important. 

We often overlook plain warnings in the way of low reactions 
and look too much at the top of the thermometer for our reactions. 

Careful clinical observations and a knowledge of the herd his- 
tory are very important in all cases of suspicious or apparently 
positive reactions. 

We should regard any tuberculin test as an aid to diagnosis 
and not as the diagnosis. 

We should realize more clearly the importance of mature judg- 
ment and clear, hard thinking in estimating reaction or absence of 
reaction. 

All of the tests, especialy the thermal, are liable to show pe- 
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culiar results: e. g., Case No. 9, where we had a very good tempera- - 
ture curve before injection, another one after injection, and the 
animal concerned was probably not tuberculous. 7 

We all know but we sometimes forget that we must not be 
generous with suspicious or doubtful reactions because animals : 
are valuable. 7 


It is not wise, as a rule, in ordinary stable herd work to ex- ; 
clude from test, on account of pregnancy or high preliminary tem- 7 

perature unless there is other obvious clinical reason. More harm 


will be done, as a rule, by omissions than by their inclusions. i? id 


GENITAL TUBERCULOSIS OF CATTLE 


W. L. WILLIAMS 
Department of Obstetrics and Diseases of Breeding Cattle, New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University 


Tuberculosis of the genitalia of cattle has generally been con- 
sidered as rare and of scant scientific and economic importance. 
William Williams’ states, ‘‘If the cow be in caif, abortion is apt to 
occur; if not pregnant, the condition called nymphomania is fre- 
quently present’’. Law® states, ‘‘The generative organs also oc- 
easionally suffer, in which case an early and rather persistent de- 
sire for the bull (nymphomania) * * * In eases of uterine tu- 
berculosis, the nymphomania may be supplemented by a purulent 


* * * Genital tuberculosis in the bull is associated 


discharge. 
with nodular swelling of the testicle, epididymis, or cord, hydrocele, 
and exceptionally tubercle on the penis or in the prostatie sac’’. 
Friedberger und Frohner* state that genital tuberculosis occurs 
rarely in both sexes and may invade any portion of the genital sys- 
tem. Hutyra und Marek* mention tuberculous epididymitis and 
orchitis, and assert that rarely the testis undergoes tuberculous 
abscessation, with a consequent fistula. They consider penial tu- 
berculosis as extremely rare, and claim that when it occurs the 


*Presented at the Tenth Annual Conference for Veterinarians, Ithaea, 
N. Y., Jan., 1918. 


1) Principles and Practice of ¥eterinary Medicine, 1875, p. 347, 


(2) Veterinary Medicine, Vol. IV, 1902, pp. 448,449. ee 

(3) Speciellen Pathologie und Therapie. 
(4) Spezielle Pathologie und Therapie der Haustiere. _—T 
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glans penis becomes studded over with tubercles. Quoting Hess, 
they regard uterine and tubal tuberculosis as rare and as causing 
sterility and nymphomania. Vulvo-vaginal tuberculosis is men-— 
tioned as a rare possibility. 


Hoare’ describes genital tuberculosis very briefly, without ac- 
cording it an important place. He admits the possibility of trans- 
mission by copulation, and mentions a single case of primary penial 
tuberculosis. 

The general trend of veterinary literature concerning genital 
tuberculosis is in sharp contrast with my personal observations. 
The difference in view is possibly due to a variation in the direc- 
tion of study. Veterinarians rarely look for genital tuberculosis, 
since ordinarily it does not affect the general well-being of the pa- 
tient. Clinically, it is only when one concentrates his observations 
upon the diseases of the genital organs in connection with sterility 
that the recognition of genital tuberculosis becomes probable and its 
importance realized. The genitalia are not inspected frequently 
in the abattoir. They are not used as human food. When they 
are tuberculous, the lesions possess little or no importance in re- 
lation to the value of other tissues for food. Hence, much genital 
tuberculosis may pass unnoted. 

The genital mucosa offers a highly vulnerable field for tuber- 
culous invasion, but genital exposure to tuberculosis is rare as 
compared with exposure through contaminated food. That is, 
when open pulmonary tuberculosis exists, the patient is constantly 
contaminating mangers, food, and. water by means of her sputum, 
so that companions are exposed daily and hourly. When genital 
tuberculosis exists, the exposure may be identical, because of the 
genital discharges contaminating food and water, but the special 
venereal exposure occurs only during the very brief period of 
copulation. 

I have not observed tuberculous orchitis or epididymitis. 
There is no example of either in my pathologic collection of geni- 
talia, and no specimen in the collection of any department of the 
college. The scattered records in veterinary literature of tubercu- 
lous orchitis and epididymitis do not serve as a very accurate basis 
for outlining the clinical symptoms. In a general way, it is stated 
that the epididymi and testes show painless er!argement and har- 
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dening. The demarcation between the epididymis and the testes 
gradually become clouded, and finally lost. Apparently the epi- 
didymis usually becomes involved first and the disease extends 
thence to the gland. The location of the tuberculous process is 
said to be usually in the parenchyma, having its basis in the mucosa 
of the epididymis and testis. In this manner the disease may be 
well advanced before peripheral inflammation or tuberculous ex- 
tension involves the peritoneal coverings, to cause adhesions and 
hydrocele. Rarely, abscessation is said to ensue, resulting in a 
fistula. 

The clinical diagnosis of tuberculous epididymitis and orchi- 
tis is difficult. The painless tumefaction of the testes is not char- 
acteristic of tuberculosis, but may ensue from various pyogenic 
infections. The peritoneal adhesions, hydrocele, and abscessation 
are quite as probable from other infections as from tuberculosis. 
Tuberculin offers, next to the excision of the testis and its examina- 
tion, the best means for diagnosis. As is well known, tuberculin 
has its limitations, and may fail. If the patient responds to tuber- 
culin, the evidence of tuberculous epididymitis or orchitis is not 
complete. Tuberculous lesions in other organs may cause the re- 
sponse to tuberculin, while the lesions in the epididymis and testis 
may be non-tuberculous. When but one testicle is involved, its re- 
moval and histo-biologic examination offers by far the most reliable 
means for diagnosis. If the disease has existed for some time, the 
removal of the testis is in no case of economic importance, because 
as a broad general rule chronic epididymitis or orchitis signifies 
incurable sterility of the involved gland. Hence its removal is no 
loss, but actually, as a rule, the best curative measure and the 
greatest available protection for the other testicle and for the 
breeding life of the bull. 

The path of tuberculous invasion of the epididymis and testis 
has not been clearly learned. It is not primary. It does not seem 
to be secondary to penial infection. While I have observed sev- 
eral cases of primary penial tuberculosis, I have not noted subse- 
quent tuberculous epididymitis or orchitis. It appears highly im- 
probable that the tubercle bacilli would traverse the long urethra 
and vas deferens and reach the epididymis without leaving behind 
evidences of its passage in the form 6f penial or urethral tubereu- 
losis. When wholly within the tubules of the epididymis or testis, 
as appears usually to be the case, the invasion is apparently not 
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direct from the peritoneum. When the scrotal peritoneum is first 
involved, it would appear probable that the invasion had occurred 
from the peritoneal cavity through the open inguinal ring. Ap- 
parently most instances of tuberculous epididymitis and orchitis 
are referable to hematogenic sources and constitute a part of gen- 
eralized tuberculosis. 

The prognosis for the involved gland is hopeless. If only one 
gland is involved, it may be successfully removed, leaving the bull 
perfectly fertile. The difficulty is that, the tuberculous epididymitis 
or orchitis, being usually a secondary rather than a primary lesion, 
the basic lesion remains and probably unfits the bull for breeding 
except when mated with infected cows held under the Bang plan. 
Even in such cases, it needs be determined that the vas deferens, 
vesicula seminales, prostate gland, and penis are free, or the bull 
becomes a serious menace even to tuberculous cows, because when 
such parts are involved tubercle bacilli may be ejaculated with the 
semen from the sound testicle and induce primary genital (venereal) 
tuberculosis in the cow, which may promptly bring her breeding 
life to a close. 

Tuberculosis of the vas deferens, seminal vesicle, and prostate 
is possible, but apparently too rare to be of great economic im- 
portance. Tuberculosis of the vesicula seminales or prostate would 
tend to interfere with urination. The diagnosis of tuberculosis of 
these parts would be based necessarily upon rectal palpation. 

PENIAL TUBERCULOSIS. Penial tuberculosis is comparatively 
common in the bull. The corpus eavernosum, urethra, and urethral 
mucosa are not so frequently involved as the submucosa of the glans, 
prepuce, sheath, and the adjacent penial lymphatics. 

Tuberculosis invades any organ far more readily when the 
protective epithelium is wounded. The anatomy of the copulatory 
apparatus of the bull and the mechanism of copulation render 
epithelial injuries more probable elsewhere than in the mucosa of 
the glans penis itself. The penis of the bull (and of ruminants 
generally) is very firm. The transverse diameter and the consist- 
ency of the penis are but slightly modified by erection. The pro- 
trusion of the penis during copulation is brought about almost 
wholly by the elimination of the sigmoid flexure (see Fig. 12), 
the accomplishment of which requires the relaxation or over- 
coming of the retractor penis muscle. When at rest, the penis lies 
within the prepuce, above the sheath. The mucosa of the sheath 
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of the bull is not commonly distinguished from that of the prepuce 
in the adult, although they have a wholly different embryologic 
history. The sheath exists as a distinct structure at the time of 
birth; the prepuce does not. In the new-born ruminant and por- 
cine male, the sheath constitutes a comparatively short infundibu- 
lum, terminating at the bottom in the meatus urinarius (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1. Penis and sheath of bull calf, in sagittal section. 
S, sheath; U, urethra; P, prepuce, not yet free from the glans; G, the interval 
being occupied by soft embryonic tissue; F- fornix; CC, corpus cavernosum. a 


Fig. 2. Penis of bull calf with the sheath forcibly reflected over the glans. 
Ps, preputial sac, occupied by embryonic tissue. , Other letters same as in Fig. 1. 
No part of the penis is exposed. At the time of birth, the two lay- 
ers of mucosa, one of which is later to form the mucosa of the glans 
penis and the other the mucous membrane of the prepuce, are firmly 
adherent to each other, as shown in Kigures 1 and 2. Later, when 
sexual maturity approaches, the tissue between the two layers of 
mucous membrane which serves to bind them together slowly gives 
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way, and the preputial sac finally becomes established. In the 
abattoir, one may observe every gradation of the development of 
the prepuce in veal calves. The gradations may be seen also in 
castrated males (Fig. 3). The prepuce may be totally absent, or 

. there may be any degree of development, according to the degree 
of sexual development at the time of castration. The prepuce of 

_ the bull therefore represents that portion of the penial envelope 


Sagittal sections of penises of steers, showing gradations in the de- 
hiscence of the prepuce from the glans. 
P, prepuge; F, fornix; U, urethra; I, adhesive band on median raphe. 


: extending from the apex of the glans penis to the base when the 
7 penis is at rest. The sheath consists of that portion extending 

from the apex of the glans penis forward to the sheath opening. 
dé The new-born ruminant or porcine male cannot protrude the 
~ 


penis, and if castrated early never becomes able to do so. The em- 
bryonic history is traceable in the anatomic characters of the two 
membranes. The preputial epithelium is very delicate and easily 
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abraded; the epithelium of the sheath is coarser and offers higher 
resistance. The preputial mucosa is even and smooth; the sheath 
mucosa is thrown into wavy longitudinal rugae. 
; In coitus, the protrusion of the penis is effected by the momen- 
tary elimination of the sigmoid flexure (Fig. 12) which necessitates 
the elongation of the retractor muscle of the penis. When the glans 
is protruded beyond the prepuce and sheath, the prepuce and the 
sheath each becomes reflected upon the penis, to constitute its 
outer covering. For the moment, both preputial and sheath cavi- 
ties cease to exist, and the mucosa of each, instead of lining their 
respective sacs, constitute the external covering of the penis. The 
reflection of these two membranes is made possible by the very 
loose areolar connective tissue lying between the mucous lining of 
the canal and the outer yellow elastic framework of the sheath de- 
rived from the abdominal tunic. The coital thrust of the bull is 
vigorous, or even violent. It is so violent that occasionally, as 
shown in Fig. 8, the prepuce is torn or ruptured. The abrasion or 
rupture is withdrawn at once, with the retraction of the penis, and 
there is carried along any infection which has entered the wound. 
The superficial genital mucosa of the bull, as well as that of 
the ram and the boar, is further exposed to abrasions and conse- 
quent infection by the presence of the granules or nodules of the 
a chronic infection which is essentially 


granular venereal disease 
universal. The granules or nodules frequently become inflamed, 
especially from excessive coitus, the epithelium at the summits of 
the granules becomes abraded, and hemorrhage ensues. It is not 
rare to see the granular venereal disease so severe that the parts 
bleed after each coitus, if the bull will copulate. Sometimes the 
pain is so great that he refuses to copulate; sometimes the swelling 
of the sheath is so great that the penis cannot be protruded—the 
bull has phimosis. 

Therefore, in addition to the very delicate epithelium of the 
genital mucosa, the prepuce itself may be ruptured, or there may 
occur a multitude of minute abrasions at the summits of the gran- 


ules regularly present. These abrasions offer special facility for 


invasion by pathogenic bacteria. If the cow is afflicted with tuber- 1 
a 

culous genital catarrh, any abrasions upon the penis, prepuce, or * 


sheath of the bull existing or occurring at the time of copulation in- 
vites tuberculous infection. The entire group of such tubereulous 
infections may be classed as primary venereal or coital tuberculosis. 
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Primary tuberculosis of the male copulatory organs of the bull may 
involve any tissue or part contributing to the copulatory apparatus. 
The principal types I have observed are: (1) tuberculosis of the 
glans penis; (2) sheath tuberculosis; (3) preputial tuberculosis ; 
(4) tuberculosis of the penial lymph glands. 

1) Tuberculosis of the glans penis is not very rare. I have 
observed two cases clinically, and others in the abattoir. One 
clinical case was in a large Holstein herd bull. For some months 
he had been unable to copulate with small or medium-sized cows, 
but could do so successfully with large cows with commodious 
vulvae. Attempts at copulation were generally followed by a 
limited amount of hemorrhage. The glans penis was enlarged, 
especially at its apex. The surface was dark colored, congested, 
somewhat eroded, and suppurating slightly. Inability to copulate 
was apparently referable to the combination of four factors—the 
enlargement of the glans; the roughening of its surface, due chiefly 
to the destruction of the epithelium, thus hindering the introduc- 
tion of the glans into the vulva; the pain; and the flaccidity of 
the diseased area. The penis was protruded readily. When. the 
bull was confined upon the operating table, the penis could be 
pushed out of the sheath and prepuce by forcibly effacing the sig- 
moid flexure. When thus forced out and securely grasped so that 
the part could be readily inspected, it was seen that the apex of 
the glans for a distance of about three inches was much inflamed 
and enlarged, and bled readily upon touch. The diseased tip was 
dark livid, the epithelium largely destroyed, and the surface con- 
taminated by purulent exudate. The appearances were strongly 
suggestive of tuberculosis. The diseased tip of the gians was am- 
putated. The histologic appearances were those of tuberculous 
lesions, and stained smears showed tubercle bacilli. The operative 
wound progressed very favorably for a time, and the bull was 
promptly discharged from the clinic, apparently on the safe road 
to recovery. 

The patient belonged to a breeder devoid of serious regard 
for the control of tuberculosis. It was understood that the disease 
was rampant in his herd and that he was more concerned about 
concealment than control. I was unable to follow the case. Ap- 
parently the patient, valued at about ten thousand dollars, had 
contracted the infection by copulating with a cow having genital 


tuberculosis. After becoming infected, he was evidently a a 
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serious menace to any cow free from genital tuberculosis with 
which he might copulate. The venereal peril was limited chiefly 
by the fact already related, that he could not copulate with most 
cows and heifers, but only with those having commodious vulvae. 
The attitude of the owner prevented any investigation of the herd 
in an effort to learn whether any harm had come to cows from 
copulation with this animal. So far as I have observed, he was 


Fic. 4. Tuberculosis of sheath and prepuce of bull. 
S, sheath; U, urethra; G, glans; F, fornix; CC, corpus cavernosum, I,I, fissure 
extending into tubercular mass. 

one of the most dangerous bulls I have seen with genital tubercu- 
losis, because in most cases copulation is more promptly and abso-| 
lutely excluded and venereal transmission thereby avoided. 

A very interesting abattoir specimen is illustrated in Fig. 8, 
in which there has been a rupture*sf‘the prepuce and also tubercle 
infection at the tip of the glans penis. I see no relation between 


two lesions, 


is yer? 
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Tuberculosis of the submucosa of the glans is illustrated in 
Fig. 5. This specimen shows numerous tubercles in the submu- 
cosa. They were not recognizable clinically.” The disease was 
brought to a crisis by the larger tuberculous abscesses in the pre- 
puce and about the base of the glans, which rendered protrusion 
of the penis impossible. 

(2) Tuberculosis of the penial sheath is presumably rare. I 
have but two well defined specimens in my collection. Both were 
obtained from the abattoir, and are without clinical history. One, 
Fig. 4, indicates that penial incarceration occurred early, render- 
ing the animal impotent and causing him to be sent to the shambles. 
The other, Fig. 10, is a more complex case with rupture of the 
prepuce and tuberculosis of both glans and sheath. Clinically, 
the condition could not well have been differentiated, upon ordi- 
nary examination, from other infections of the sheath wall, espe- 
cially actinomycosis. Among chronic infections, however, tuber- 
culosis is far and away the most probable, and a provisional diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis should be made. The tuberculin test may 
serve as an aid, but it is subject to severe limitations, since any reac- 
tion may be due to pre-existing tuberculous lesions in other parts 
of the body. If it is reasonably certain that the bull was tubercle- 
free prior to the development of the lesion, the test possesses great 
value. Exploratory incision through the external skin, and the 
removal of material for bacterial and inoculation studies, is of 
great diagnostic value. 

So long as the bull can protrude the penis and copulate, he 
constitutes a serious menace. Since the infection is primary, the 
fundamental lesion is in the mucosa, and naturally open, and any 
tuberculous excretions occur within the sheath. The glans penis 
inevitably becomes contaminated, but not necessarily infected. In 
copulation, however, the surface contamination is carried into the 


vulva and vagina of the female. In protruding the penis also, as 


the reader will understand by studying Figures 6 and 7, until the 


swelling becomes too great for copulation to occur, the sheath mu- 


cosa is reflected and when the penis is fully protruded the tubercu- 


lous membrane itself constitutes the covering of the penial base 


and enters the vulva of the cow during coitus. 

Accordingly it is essential that great care be exercised in 
handling inflammatory conditidms of the sheath and, in making a 
diagnosis, that every available means be taken to eliminate the 
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Fic. 6. Sagittal section of penis of bull, retracted within the prepuce. - 


brane, which is far more delicate than that of the sheath, is ex- 


At this point the epithelium of the glans becomes reflected, to con- 
stitute the lining epithelium of the preputial sac. At the moment | 


question of tuberculous infection. However, one must not incise the 
sheath deeply, for diagnostic or other reasons, lest the resultant 
cicatrix incarcerate the penis. If tuberculosis is diagnosed, the 
bull should be excluded from service, even to reacting cows, and 
promptly sent to slaughter. 


F 


F, fornix; G, glans; P, prepuce; 8S, sheath. 


(3) ~Preputial tuberculosis is apparently less common than 
tuberculosis of the glans or of the sheath. The preputial mem- 


posed during copulation to special injury at the base of the glans. 


Fic. 7. Penis of bull, protruded from sheath and prepuce. 


Lettering same as in Fig. 6. 


is suddenly and violently reversed, to constitute the covering of z 
the penis from the base of the glans backwards for a distance ap- 7a 
; proximately equal to the length of the glans itself. Further back. 
| 
4 


w.l 


the sheath mucous membrane sueceeds the prepuce as the mucous 
covering of the protruded penial body. The prepuce and the 


Fic. 8. Rupture of prepuce from coital violence. 
CC, corpus cavernosum; F, fornix, P, prepuce; G, glans; U, urethra; R, eoital 
rupture. At right end of the rupture the ruptured border of 
the prepuce is folded upon itself, 


Tb 


Fig. 9. Tuberculosis of the glans and penis. 

P, prepuce; F, fornix; Tb, tubercular masses, 
sheath mucosa become completel® reversed. That end of the sheath 
mucosa which, while the penis was at rest, was situated most an- 
teriorly now becomes most posterior. The mucosa of the sheath and 
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of the prepuce become reversed in relation to each other. When - 
the penis is at rest, the prepuce is behind the sheath, but when the | 4 
penis is protruded the prepuce is in front of the reversed sheath _ 
mucosa. Accordingly the prepuce, at the point of its attachment — 


to the base of the glans, is one of the most vulnerable points at _ 
which tuberculosis and other infections may effect an entrance. 
When infection occurs, it usually leaves scant trace in the epithe-— i* 
lium of the glans, but involves chiefly the lymph glands of the — a 
submucosa. 


As soon as infection occurs and inflammation is established, a 
the loose areolar tissue between the prepuce and the external dar- ie 7 
toid sheath becomes involved, adhesions occur, and the penis is 


incarcerated. By studying Figures 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, and 10, it will be 4 


Fic. 10. Tuberculosis of glans and prepuce. 
S, sheath; G, glans; P, prepuce; F, fornix; U, urethra; CC, corpus cavernosum ; 
Tb, tuberele in tip of glans; A, tubercular abscess in prepuce. 


seen that as soon as such inflammatory adhesions become estab- 


lished copulation is at an end, because the preputial wall cannot 
become reflected upon the body of the penis and the continuity of 
the outer with the inner layer at the base of the glans serves as an 
unyielding ligament, holding the penis firmly in its retracted 


position. 
Clinically, the presence of the lesion is probably not observed a 


until well established. That is, the infection probably occurs with- | 
| out attracting notice, and, if opportunity is granted, probably al 


several copulations are made during the few succeeding days, with- — 
out attracting attention. When the lesion has reached a certain 
development, a given copulation, especially with a heifer, irritates _ 
the lesion severely and sets aflame the established infection. Then | 

the lesion is observed, and is naturally attributed to mechanical Ls 
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injury in the last copulation, which is only partly true. Then 
swelling in the preputial region becomes evident, incarceration of 
the penis follows quickly, and copulation cannot occur. 

The diagnosis is fundamentally dependent upon symptoms 
essentially identical with those seen in sheath tuberculosis, except 
the lesion is located further backward, just anterior to the scrotum. 
It cannot be differentiated from other infections by an ordinary 
physical examination. Before an accurate diagnosis can be made, 
it is essential to include the tuberculin test and bacterial search. 
In a breeding sense, the lesion is not subject to cure. 

(4) Tuberculosis of the penial glands is by far the most 
commonly observed type of genital tuberculosis in bulls and sends 
more valuable breeding sires to the shambles than any genital 
lesion, perhaps more than all other genital lesions combined. Ap- 
parently entering through a lesion, either recognizable or unrecog- 
nizable, of the glans, sheath, or prepuce, it may involve the lymph 
glands at any point from the margin of the sheath, along the pre- 
puce, and up to and above the sigmoid flexure. Clinically, in open- 
ing the small peri-penial abscesses, I find them containing thick pus, : 
the abscess walls dark, angry red, without calcification. The lymph - 


glands lie chiefly along the sides of the penis. When involving 
the small glands outside the mucous membranes of the sheath and 
prepuce, the inflammatory adhesions soon prevent the reflection 

: of these membranes upor. the exterior of the penis, make its pro- 
trusion impossible, and exclude copulation. Swellings in the re- 
gion, usually well defined and painless, are evident. Abscessation 
gradually develops, but the abscesses are small, their walls sclero- 
tic, non-fluctuant, and without a tendeney to ‘‘point’’ or break. 
The lesions are well illustrated in Figures 5, 9, 11 and 12. 

Sometimes the sigmoid lymph glands are involved, while those 
of the sheath and prepuce are slightly or not at all affected. In 
such cases, as shown in Figures 11 and 12, the chief clinical phe- 
nomenon is inability to protrude the penis and copulate. The in- 
flamed glands induce adhesions which inhibit the elimination of 
the sigmoid flexure. Palpation of the region enables the veteri- 
narian readily to detect the enlarged glands. 

The enlargement of the lymph glands of the sheath, prepuce, . 
or sigmoid flexure constitutes strong evidence of primary venereal 
tuberculosis. Other infections may induce similar adenitis, but 
commonly the veterinarian is justified in diagnosing provisionally 
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such lesions as tuberculosis. He may, should circumstances de- 
mand, search for bacterial or other evidence. On the whole, any 
chronic adenitis of these glands ruins the breeding value of the 
bull and dictates slaughter. A positive diagnosis is highly impor- 
tant, even when made post mortem. If it is tubercutosis—and that 
is the rule—there must be highly dangerous cows in the herd, aan 
genitalia of which should be subjected to very rigid search for tu- 
bereulosis. While a bull may become infected in copulating a 
a cow when the exterior of the vulva is contaminated with tubercle- 
bearing fecal excreta, this is improbable. The assumption should 


generally be that the infection has arisen from copulating with a _ 
female having tuberculous genital catarrh. Such an offender 
should be detected’and eliminated. She is almost always — 
sterile. She constitutes a great peril to any breeding sire, and is 
one of the worst of ‘‘spreaders’’ of tuberculous infection. oe 
TUBERCULOSIS OF THE FEMALE GENITALIA. Every part of van 
genital organs of the cow is subject to invasion: My collection con- ~ > 
tains examples of ovarian, tubal, uterine, cervical, and vaginal ; 
tuberculosis, and | have observed clinically vulvar tuberculosis. 
(1) Ovarian tuberculosis is very rare, but is far more ia 
mon than orchitie tuberculosis. The ovary is more exposed to the _ 
infection than the testicle, especially in the presence of extensive — 


peritoneal lesions. I have obtained but two good examples. One van 
of these, Fig. 13, is highly interesting, because casual examination 
suggests that the avenue of invasion of the ovary was through the 7 
physiologic lesion, the crater of a ruptured ovisac. The dense in- _ 
vesting tunic of both the testis and the ovary appears to offer a 
highly effective barrier against tubercular invasion, with the im- 


portant difference that in the ovary there occur intervals (ovula- 
tion) when the tunic is ruptured and its continuity temporarily 
in abeyance. Viewed in this light, more ovarian than orchitie tu- 
berculosis might be expected. Apparently this is true. Neverthe- 


less, the ovary is highly resistant to the infection, as compared 


with other portions of the female genitalia. Frequently the uterus 


and oviducts are highly tuberculous, while the ovary remains nor- 
mal. Generally, when the oviducts are involved, the pavilion is 
adherent to the ovary, and the peritoneal side of the pavilion is 
studded over with tubercles, as*shown in Figures 15, 16, and 17, 
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Ovarian tuberculosis cannot, in my experience, be directly 
and positively diagnosed clinically. Clinieal diagnosis is not highly 
important, since ovarian invasion rarely, if ever, occurs without 
tubal and uterine tuberculosis, each of which is open to reasonably 
safe clinical diagnosis. So far as I am aware, ovarian tuberculosis 
induces no clinical symptoms. There is a definite impression given 
in veterinary literature that. ovarian tuberculosis causes sterility 
at times, but there is no evidence that it plays an essential réle. 
So far as | have seen, it is the coexisting tubal and uterine tuber- 
culosis which causes the sterility. Statements occur also (Hutyra 
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Fic. 13. Tubereulosis of ovary, oviduct, and uterine walls. 

1, section through oviduct, showing a mass of tubercles; 2, oviduct, enlarged 

and adherent, with adherent ovary shown at the upper left hand corner; 
3, normal oviduet, for comparison; 4, ovary, showing above a tubercu- 


lar mass, and below and to the right a corpus luteum; 5, 6,7, 8, 
cross section of uterine horns, showing tubercles in submucosa. - a 


and Marek, Law) that genital tuberculosis, either through the in- 


vasion of the ovaries or otherwise, induces nymphomania. No evi- - 
dence is submitted upon the point. The power of tuberculosis of Ma 
any portion of the genital tract to cause nymphomania is probably = 
pure legend. <A careful study of nymphomania shows it to be due 
to a definite type of cystic degeneration of the ovary, wholly de- 
void of any trace of relation to tuberculosis. Genital tuberculosis 
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. 16. Tuberculosis of broad ligament. 
Bl, broad ligament; Ov, oviduct. 


Fig. 17. Tuberculosis of ovary and oviduct, the oviducts being very nodular and 


enlarged, the ovary adherent in the pavilion and broad ligament. 
Ov, oviduet ; O, ad UC, uterine cornu. 
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and the nymphomaniacal type of ovarian cyst may ail calle but 


that is not evidence of either identity or relationship. 
(2) Tubal tuberculosis is, next to uterine tuberculosis, the 
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commonest type observed in the genitalia of cattle. In many speci- 
mens, the appearances suggest that the infection has invaded the 
oviducts centrifugally from the peritoneal cavity through the pa- 
vilion. In other instances of even severe uterine tuberculosis, the 
oviducts are free. Tuberculous oviducts are usually recognizable 
by rectal palpation. They become enlarged and very hard. Gen- 
erally they are adherent and studded over with large tubercles. 
The tuberculous tubes vary in transverse diameter up to 0.5 inches 
or over. When much enlarged, they become elongated and thrown 
into folds lying in front of and lateral to the ovary, as shown in 
Figures 18 and 19. The disease may be confused with ordinary 
pyosalpinx or hydrosalpinx. In ordinary pyosalpinx there are 
two types. In the first and commonest, there is not much pus and 
the oviducts are not greatly enlarged, but are very firm and of 
even contour. In the second type of pyosalpinx, the pus is volumi- 
nous and the oviduct walls attenuated, giving a soft fluctuating 
tube, with thin, atonic walls. In hydrosalpinx, the oviduct is dis- 
tended with lymph, firm and fiuctuant. Tuberculous salpingitis 
is, In my experience, always nodular, the tubes very hard, adherent, 
and quite large. . 

Tuberculosis of the oviduct is almost, if not always bilateral, 
rendering the animal incurably sterile as well as a peril in a breed- 
ing or milk herd. The pus from tuberculous pyosalpinx escapes 
through the uterus and cervix to the vagina, to constitute a very 
serious menace to the bull. 

(3) Wterine tuberculosis is the commonest type of genital 
tuberculosis in cattle. It is the most dangerous type of genital tu- 
berculosis. The peril of uterine tuberculosis to other cattle is 
double. It is supremely dangerous to the bull when copulating 
with the affected animal. The discharges resulting from the tuber- 
culous uterine catarrh soil the vulva, tail, thighs, and ultimately 
the udder, and contaminate milk. Thus the milk becomes intensely 
dangerous for calves, for other animals, and for man. In its peril to 
animal and human health, uterine tuberculosis vies with tuberculo- 
sis of any other organ. Uterine tuberculosis is quite variable, 
showing three somewhat separab: able types: 
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Fig. 18. 
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Dorsal surface of tuberculous @yiducts, uterus, and vagina, showing 
extensive pelvic adhesions and adhesions of ovaries in pavilion 
of oviduct and broad ligament. 
, ovary; UC, uterine cornu; Ov, oviduct; U, uterus; V, vagina. 
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(a) Peritoneal uterine tuberculosis with extensive pelvic ad- 
hesions, as shown in Fig. 18. 

(b) Tuberculosis of the glandular structures of the uterine 
mucosa, as shown in Figures 21 and 22. 

(ec) Tuberculosis of the epithelial layer of the mucous mem- 
brane, as shown in Fig. 23. 

No clear line of demarcation can be drawn between the three 
types, but in most cases one of the three groups of lesions pre- 
dominates. 

In uterine tuberculosis there is generally a persistent, obsti- 
nate uterine catarrh. In some cases the catarrhal discharge is in- 
conspicuous. In some cases the tuberculous uterine catarrhal dis- 
charge is inconspicuous. Douching the uterus may reveal very little 
pus. In some cases of tuberculous uterine catarrh, uterine douches 
affect the catarrh favorably for a time, but permanent relief I have 
not observed. In cases where there have been apparently favorable 
results from douching, misleading the practitioner as to the nature 
of the malady, limited observation indicates that copulation sets 
the infection aflame. In other cases, such as Figures 21 and 22, 
the catarrh is profuse, but not generally fetid. Like tuberculosis 
of the oviducts, uterine tuberculosis is usually, if not always sym- 
metrical, or bicornual. Generally the uterus contracts extensive 
pelvic adhesions. In many cases the peritoneum is so involved 
that ovaries, oviducts, uterus, and broad ligaments constitute a 
complex adherent mass, as in Fig. 18, where it is difficult, though 
generally possible, to identify the various parts by rectal palpation. 
Pelvic adhesions due to-genital tuberculosis resemble strongly pel- 
vic adhesions due to other infections. The adhesions due to tuber- 
culosis are often accompanied by palpable tubercles. Their recog- 
nition aids materially in diagnosis. Non-tuberculous pelvic ad- 
hesions are frequently accompanied by sclerotic abscesses of an 
ovary, oviduct, uterine horn, or the three areas combined. Tuber- 
culous pyosalpinx and pyometra, with necrosis of the uterine mu- 
cosa, as indicated in Figures 21 and 22, is common enough, but I 
have not observed extensive tuberculous abscesses involving the ova- 
ries, oviducts, uterus, or broad ligaments. There is one important 
difference in the clinical history of tuberculous and non-tuberculous 
pelvic adhesions. The non-tuberculous adhesions are commonly pre- 
ceded by acute metritis, largely with placentitis and retained fetal 
membranes. Tuberculous pelvic adhesions ordinarily arise inde- 
pendently of acute metritis. 
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The cow from which Figures 18 and 19 were taken was en- 
tered in our clinic for sterility. There was slight uterine catarrh 
(tuberculosis of the uterine mucosa) which abated under aseptic 


douches. The ovaries, oviducts, and uterus were normal by rectal 


{ Fic. 19. Horizontal section of Fig. 18, showing tubercles, Tb, in uterine and 7 
; vaginal walls. The right oviduct, Oy is greatly enlarged, especially 
at its ovarian end, crossed by the line from O. - 


CL, corpus luteum in right ovary, O; C, cervix; CC, cervical eanal. Other let- 
tering same as in Fig. 18. 
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palpation. She appeared so well that she was mated with a valua- 
ble herd sire. Soon afterward, she broke down, and upon re-ex- 
amination genital tuberculosis was evident. When destroyed, ex- 
tensive generalized tuberculosis was revealed. As she entered our 
clinic without a history, but upon the assumption of freedom from 
tuberculosis, no careful search was made in that direction. Ap- 
parently the disease reached its crisis at about the time of copula- 
tion, the patient gave way to the infection, and a diagnosis of geni- 
tal tuberculosis became practicable. Fortunately the sire escaped, 
largely because the cow was douched just prior to copulation. The 
case illustrates vividly the insidious and subtle manner in which 
genital tuberculosis in the cow may develop and how the veteri- 
narian needs be on his guard. 

In some cases the tuberculous uterus remains to the end free 
from adhesions, as in Figures 20, 21, and 22. It is a significant 
fact that in my collection those uteri in which the mucosa is most 
extensively involved and which have undergone the maximum in- 
crease in size have suffered least from pelvic adhesions. Is this 
because in such cases as Figures 20 and 22 the infection of the 
uterine cavity has been primary (venereal) and in those cases with 
extensive adhesions, as in Fig. 18, the infection has invaded the 
tract by continuity from the general peritoneum? The freedom 
of the oviducts in Fig. 20 appears to emphasize this suggestion. 

When the uterus is enlarged and sclerotic and comparatively 
free from adhesions, the tuberculous character is difficult of clini- 
cal recognition. One may meet with similar sclerotic hypertrophy 
in actinomycosis (primary genital) and in chronic purulent sclero- 
tic metritis with destruction of the uterine mucosa. In such cases, 
however, the outlook for the breeding life of the patient is hope- ( 
less and an accurate clinical diagnosis is not imperative. In some 
cases of uterine tuberculosis, the masses of tubercles are so © 
voluminous that they throw the uterine walls into great transverse — ; 
folds which may be palpated per rectum. When such folds are 
present, they have a distinct diagnostic value. Usually in chronic 
abscessation of the uterus due to ordinary pyogenic bacteria or to , 
actinomycosis, while the uterus is enlarged and hard, it is very 
irregular in outline. At one point there may be little or no enlarge- | 
ment. In actinomycosis and in pyogenic abscessation of the geni- 
talia, some one part usually forms a great abscess or abscesses _ 
quite overshadowing other lesions, but in tuberculosis there is a 
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Advanced tubo-uterine tuber@alosis, with necrosis of mucosa 
and pyometra. 


Ov, oviduct, greatly enlarged and consisting of a mass of tubercles; 


C, cervical canal. 
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strong tendency to symmetrical enlargement. The two horns are 
approximately alike in volume, form, and consistence. This is im- 
portant to remember in making a diagnosis. In one cow of great 
breeding value, a reactor to tuberculin, which had not calved for 
two years and had long suffered from an abundant, fetid, highly 
repulsive genital discharge, I found one uterine horn much en- 
larged, three or four inches in its transverse diameter, and irregu- 
lar in its contour. The other horn was approximately normal. 
The findings by palpation, in conjunction with her reaction to tu- 
berculin, led me to diagnose uterine tuberculosis. The autopsy re- 
vealed, instead, a macerating fetus, the bones of which caused the 
irregular bulging of the cornu. Had I recognized the fact that in 
uterine tuberculosis the enlargement of the horns is usually sym- 
metrical and that the pus from the tuberculous uterus is not usu- 
ally fetid, the error would probably have been avoided. In those 
cases of uterine tuberculosis where only the superficial mucous 
layer is involved, as in Fig. 23, the diagnosis by ordinary clinical 
examination fails. The ovaries, oviducts, and uterus are normal to 
palpation, the uterine catarrh is insignificant, and no outstanding 
clinical evidences of genital tuberculosis are present. 

The outstanding elements in the differentiation of utero-tubal 
tuberculosis are the pelvic adhesions, the tubercles in the genital 
peritoneum, the symmetrical enlargement of the uterus, and the 
obstinate uterine catarrh. No one of them warrants a positive 
diagnosis. If the patient reacts to tuberculin, the probability of 
genital tuberculosis is increased. No data are at hand regarding 
bacterial search of the genital discharges. Such search would prob- 
ably aid materially in diagnosis. A negative tuberculin test is not 
conclusive evidence that genital tuberculosis is not present. The 
very valuable herd bull from which Fig. 5 was made quite certainly 
contracted the infection from a cow which had successfully passed 
several tuberculin tests, in spite of severe utero-tubal and general 
tuberculosis, with tuberculous uterine catarrh. While in many . 
cases, such as delineated in Fig. 18, quite an accurate physical diag- ~ f 


nosis of genital tuberculosis may be made, not all cases may be de- 
tected. The important point is that utero-tubal tuberculosis may 


almost always be tentatively diagnosed by rectal palpation and the 
veterinarian and owner placed on guard. So long as the symptoms 
named are present, the tentative diagnosis of utero-tubal tubercu- 
losis is not only justified, but obligatory, from the sanitary stand- 
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cated by every consideration of hygiene. Fertilization cannot oc- 
cur; coitus aggravates the catarrh and imperils the bull. The 
retention in a dairy of a cow with obstinate uterine catarrh is un- 
justified by every consideration of health and decency. The af- 


. oa When uterine catarrh is present, copulation is contraindi- 


Fig. 23. Milhary tuberculosis of the superficial uterine mucosa Of a 


virgin heifer. 

V, vagina; C, cervix; UC, uterine cornu; Ov, oviduct. The uterine horns are 
laid open to show the numerous small tubercles upon the mucous surface. 
flicted animal is unfit to associate with others in such a manner 
that their food may become contaminated with the genital dis- 

charges. 
A tentative diagnosis of utero-tubal tuberculosis works no 
serious injury. If the cow recovers, the recovery automatically 
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- corrects the diagnosis; if she fails to recover, she is worthless for 

_ breeding or dairying, and fit only for slaughter, whether the in- 
- fection be tuberculous or otherwise. 

; (4) Tuberculosis of the cervix is presumably rare. I have 

but one specimen (Figures 24 and 25) derived from the abattoir, 

and hence without a clinical history. In this case, the uterus and 


oviducts are also involved. The illustrations suggest the probable - 
clinical features. The greatly swollen, hard, smooth lips of the 


cervix are apparent, and could not well be missed by an expert ex- 


Fic. 24. Tuberculosis of the vaginal portion of the cervix. 


1, greatly enlarged tubercular lip of os uteri externum; 2, a second, lesser tu- 
bereular tumefaction of lip; 3, mucous folds of the first annular cervi- 
cal fold. Between it and 1 is the os uteri externum. 


amining the genitalia clinically. While uterine catarrh was evi- 
dently present in this animal, it presumably had nothing to do 
with the cervical lesion. The lesion was apparently closed and 
caused no discharge. The surgeon, meeting with such condition, 
would logically incise the tumor, laying bare the nature of the 
lesion. I have repeatedly opened cysts in these parts. In so doing, 
[ always draw the cervix back into the vulva before operating, so 
that the field is freely open to view and the contents which may be 
released are readily seen. If purulent, they at once raise the ques- 
tion of tuberculosis, which, once raised, should not be dismissed 
until the diagnosis has been made perfectly clear. On no account 
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should a cow be permitted to copulate when a cervical lesion ex- 
ists, unless it is clearly shown to be non-tuberculous. Even harm- 
less-appearing cysts should not be passed over carelessly. Like 
vulvar cysts, discussed below, they may be tuberculous. The cer- 
vical lesion, when open, is evidently extremely dangerous. 

(5) Vaginal tuberculosis is apparently very rare. Fig. 19 
illustrates the only specimen in my collection. It was not recog- 


. 25. Sagittal section of Fig. 24. 

C, cervical canal; Tb, tubercles in lip of os uteri; 
A, A, tubercular abscesses, 

nized clinically, although I examined the patient several times. 
However, I did not search for’ vaginal tuberculosis. Possibly it 
was of recent origin. 

It is important for the veterinarian, in dealing instrumentally 
with diseases of the genitalia, to bear in mind that he may, by the 
use of the uterine forceps, ingplant the infection in the cervix, or 
in the vagina at its point of continuity with the cervix. He may 
re-infect these parts, through instrumental lesion, with the dis- 
charges from the patient’s uterus. If careless in his methods, he 
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may carry the infection from a tuberculous cow to a healthy one. 
Under reasonable precautions, the danger is quite negligible. Fig. 
19 shows that in this case the tuberculous lesions are within the 
vaginal wall and closed. If open, the lesion would have the same 
danger as that of the cervix. 
(6) Vulvar tuberculosis has occurred twice in my practice, 
each time readily diagnosed, though in one case the nature of the 
lesion was at first misleading. In this case, at the first examination, 


Fic. 26. Uterus of Figs. 24 and 25. 
O, bisected ovary; Ov, greatly enlarged and very nodular oviduct; Ov’, cystic 
ovarian end of oviduct; UC, eross section of horn. 


a eyst one inch in diameter lay in the vulvar lip and was incised 
just at the labial margin, and a small amount of sero-purulent con- 
tent escaped. Prior to my next examination, the patient had re- 
acted to the tuberculin test, and when I next examined her, the 
lesion presented the typical characters of a tuberculous uleer. My 
second case was more readily diagnosed. The vulvar lip, which was 
swollen and sclerotic, presented an old fistulous opening, from which 
a small volumes of thick pus could be pressed out. Centripetally, a 
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tuberculous gland, two to three inches in diameter, lay alongside 
the vagina. In addition, both supramammary glands were greatly 
enlarged, and at each internal inguinal ring glands three inches in 
diameter were palpable. Autopsy showed severe generalized tu- 
berculosis. 

Vulvar tuberculosis is evidently a very dangerous type for the 
bull. In my second case, the cow had been bred to the herd bull, 
valued at more than ten thousand dollars, but a few days before my 
examination. Fortunately he escaped infection. 

Ilaving regard for the facts set forth, it seems remarkable 
veterinary writers have given so little attention to the subject of 
genital tuberculosis in cattle. The failure to give the subject due 
consideration is apparently due to two circumstances: (1) the 
average veterinary practitioner fails to diagnose the disease in 
either sex; (2) in the abattoir, the genitalia are not ordinarily in- 


spected. 

In the bull, the preponderant types disable the patient for 
coition and he must be sent to the shambles, regardless of the na- 
ture of the disease. He is impotent, and ceases to be of value as a 
sire. The fact that a highly dangerous cow lurks somewhere in 
the herd is not recognized. The cow with utero-tubal tuberculosis _ 
is sterile, and beyond that fact the practitioner fails to go. 

Careful study must make it apparent that genital tuberculo- i 
sis is not rare and that it offers one of the most, if not the most ‘| 
dangerous train of lesions observed in any form of tuberculosis. 
Most types of genital tuberculosis in the bull are highly dangerous 
to cows with which he may copulate, so long as he is capable of 
copulation, but the bull often becomes quickly incapacitated sexu- 
ally and the special venereal dangers are placed in abeyance. 4 

The cow with genital tuberculosis, be it tubal, uterine, cervical, 


vaginal, or vulvar, is intensely dangerous. I have seen more valua- ; 
ble breeding bulls sent to the shambles from serving such cows than 
for any other cause, or for all other causes combined. The genital 
discharges from open lesions find their way inevitably along the | ; 
tail, thighs, and escutcheon over the udder to the teats. There it . 
is taken with the milk when a calf sucks, or the milk is contaminated 
as it is drawn, and finally consumed ,by calves or people. 

The control of these dangers evidently depends chiefly upon 
the more general and accurate diagnosis of genital lesions in both * 
sexes and the more general adoption of efficient sex hygiene in 
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breeding cattle. The lesions are to be detected through two chief 
- _ agencies dairy inspection and inspection of the genitalia in con- 
nection with sterility. At present, dairy inspection fails utterly 
in most cases in relation to genital disorders. Repeatedly I find, in 
regularly inspected herds, and even in certified dairies, cows with 

- quarts or gallons of fetid pus in the uterine cavity, large volumes 
of which are pressed out from time to time while the cows are lying 
down. Advancement in this field is one of the most urgently 


needed reforms in dairy inspection. The greatest weapon for the 
control of the danger lies in the more general inspection of the 
genitalia of cattle, as a safeguard against sterility and abortion. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that a careful physical ex- 
amination of the genitalia of cows, prior to breeding, is a wise pre- 
caution of distinct scientific and economic importance. It is be- 
ginning to dawn upon some progressive breeders of pedigreed cat- 
tle that, before permitting the herd sire to serve a cow, her genitalia 
should be subjected to a careful inspection and that she should not 
be bred until it is determined, so far as possible, that she is sound. 
A study of the problem indicates further that the breeder should 
take far greater care in the sex hygiene of the bull. If penial in- 
juries and infections are to be averted, having first ascertained 
that the genital organs of the cow are healthy, the externa! genitalia 
of both cow and bull should be carefully washed before permitting 
copulation. It is highly important, in the prevention of penial 
lesions, which may serve as infection avenues, that the crusts of 
- pus in the vulvar tuft of hairs of the cow be removed by washing. 
Otherwise, these crusts of pus may be caught and forced into the 
- vulvar opening, to abrade the penial mucosa. After copulation, 
the penis, prepuce, and sheath of the bull should again be carefully 

and efficiently douched. These precautions go hand in hand with 

those designed to control sterility and abortion. 


—Dr. William F. Biles has been transferred from College Park, 

_ Md., to Louisville, Ky., to take charge of hog cholera educational 

: and demonstrational work in that city, vice Dr. Hanawalt, de- 
ceased. 

_ —Dr. W. M. Balmer has removed from Boston, Mass., to Wil- 

= N. C., in charge of federal meat inspection at that place. 
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CANINE COCCIDIOSIS, WITH A NOTE REGARDING 
OTHER PROTOZOAN PARASITES FROM THE DOG* 


Maurice C. Ph.D., D.V.M., and MEYER Wiaepor, M.A. 


Research Laboratory, Parke, Davis and Company, Detroit, Mich. 


In a recent paper, Hall (1917) reported the occurrence of a 
coccidian in dogs in Detroit and stated that its size precluded the 
idea that it was Diplospora bigemina, so far as available literature 
showed. An examination of Stiles’s (1892) original paper and of 
the measurements given by Fantham (1916) leads us to the con- 
clusion that this coccidian at Detroit is D. bigemina. In the first 
200 dogs examined here, this parasite was found in 15, or 7.5 per 
cent, a frequency that warrants some study of this organism and 
which suggests that it is probably much commoner in American 
dogs than our present lack of information would suggest. An- 
other thing which warrants consideration of this protozoan is the 
fact that it is reported as one of the species occurring in man. In 
1915, Wenyon reported a coccidian (Eimeria Coccidium) from sol- 
diers on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and the same year Woodcock re- 
ported /sospora, a generic name sometimes used in place of Diplo- 
spora, from soldiers in the same locality. (The available litera- 
ture states that Diplospora develops 2 spores each containing 4 
sporozoites, while /sospora develops 2 spores each containing a 
variable number of sporozoites.) Castellani (1917) says that coc- 
cidiosis in man is comparatively common in the Balkans and notes 
a number of cases, stating, in comment, that treatment was unsat- 
isfactory. Inasmuch as our soldiers may yet fight on any of the 
battle fronts surrounding the Central Powers, the diseases to which 
they may be exposed deserve especial consideration at this time. 
Moreover, the disease in the dog has received very little study. 

In the case of dog No. 127, a heavily infected animal, this 
coccidian showed a marked tendency to occur in adherent groups in 
the feces. We use the method of examining the feces described by 
Hall (1917) and in spite of the use of the mechanical agitator, 
coccidia were commonly found in clusters of two to twelve in the 
feces of this animal. We regard this as perhaps due to an adhesive 
character of the oocyst wall gr to a particularly mucilaginous 
quality of this dog’s feces. ; 

*Read before the Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, — 
Jan, 9, 1918. 
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Stiles (1892) notes that this species occurs in dogs and cats 
and in the polecat, Putorius putorius. Railliet and Lucet (1891) 
have reported these as different varieties, Coccidium bigeminum 
canis, C. bigeminum cati, and C. bigeminum putorii. Weidman 
(1915) has reported another variety, C. bigeminum canivelocis, 
from swift foxes in the western United States. Stiles notes that 
the coccidia from the intestine of the dog which have been referred 
by various authors to Coccidium perforans, the form from the rab- 
bit intestine (regarded by some workers as identical with Eimeria 
stiedae), are probably C. bigeminum. Recently Guillebeau (1916) 
has reported Eimeria stiedae, the coccidian commonly found in the 
liver of rabbits, from the liver of dogs, but in his review of this 
paper (Guillebeau, 1917), Railliet concludes that the organisms 
described are not coccidia, but blastomycetes. Railliet does not 
regard the hepatic organisms described by Lienaux, Clark, Mar- 


cone, or Olt as coccidia, and notes that forms described by Perron- 
cito are trichosome eggs. He believes that Diplospora bigemina 


Fic. 1. Diplospora bigemina. Oocyst with the two spores, eavh conta‘ning 
four sporozoites and a residual body. Highly magnified. 

from the mucosa and submucosa of the intestinal villi is the only 

coccidian known from the dog, and that while hepatic coccidia 

may occur in the dog, no case of the sort has been established. In 

passing we note the following editorial from the Pacific Medical 

Journal of July, 1916: 

**Coccipiosis. This disease, said to be more or less prevalent 
in San Joaquin Valley of California, is produced by a protozoan 
or psorosperm. The parasite is found in the excreta of dogs, hogs, 
and in the intestine and liver of rabbits and in bones of the human 
family. Some forty cases are known. Most of them originated in 
the San Joaquin Valley. The mortality is 100 per cent. The most 
recent case occurred in Los Angeles County Hospital.”’ 

There appears to be some misunderstanding or error involved 
here. 

Most of the material we have examined falls within the range 
of measurements given by Hall (1917), the oocysts measuring 36 
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to 40 »w long by 28 to 32 » wide. Fantham (1916) gives a range of 
22 to 40 » by 19 to 28 w. These forms have 2 spores, each spore 
measuring 10 to 20 » in diameter (Fantham gives a range of 10 to 
18 «), and each spore contains 4 sporozoites, each 12 » long by 4 yu 
wide, and a residual body (Fig. 1). In one animal, Dog No. 223, 
we found a smaller strain of coccidia, the oocysts measuring 20 by 
18 » in diameter, the spores 12 by 11 » in diameter, and the sporo- 
zoites being 10 » long and 3 » wide. The distinction in size be- _ 
tween the coccidia in this animal and the other coccidia was quite 

marked and naturally raises the question whether this should be 


regarded as a strain, a variety, or a species. It is possible that 
there are several species of Diplospora in the dog, characterized by 
considerable differences in size, or there may be one species devel- = 
oping various strains under certain determining conditions. This — = 
is not a matter on which we care to pass judgment, but it is a ques- : 
tion which apparently deserves investigation. If we understand : 
the figures given by Stiles and other writers, the oocysts from Eu- : 
ropean dogs are about 10 » in diameter, the small ones at this point 
are about 20 » in diameter, while the large ones here and the forms 
reported by Weidman (1915) from the western swift fox, exam- 
ined in the Philadelphia Zoological Garden, attain a diameter of 
40 p. 

Some incidental attempts to culture our coccidian material | 
gave the following results: Coccidia of the larger strain, in feces 
from dog No. 127, were kept in a 10 per cent solution of potassium 
bichromate, as advocated by Cole and Hadley (1910), at room 
temperatures. The culture was not examined until the ninth day, 
at which time most of the oocysts had spores containing sporo- 
zoites. A second bichromate culture was made up of coceidia-in-  , 
fested feces of dog No. 210 and kept at a temperature of 23° to 
29°C. During the first 24 hours the oocyst material divided to 
form the two sporoblasts. During the next 24 hours, the spores 
formed and the sporozoite development went on to the production 
—of two to four cells to a spore. During the third day, sporozoites 
were present in almost all oocysts. Under such favorable condi- 
tions, then, feces containing this coccidian would probably be in- 
fective for other susceptible animals by the fourth day. <A third 
culture from the feces of this same dog, No. 210, was made at the 
same time as the one just noted, but was made with tap water. At 
the same temperatures as the preceding culture, this culture with 
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water showed no apparent change the first 24 hours. During the 
next 24 hours some cell division was observed in the oocysts. The 
subsequent development proceeded very slowly and the early 
stages of sporozoite development were not noted until the eighth 
day. On the fourteenth day several oocysts were found showing 
developed sporozoites. A fourth culture was made with the smaller 
strain of coccidia, the infected feces of dog No. 223 being cultured 
in 10 per cent potassium bichromate at temperatures of 20° to 23°C. 
During the first 24 hours, cell division had proceeded to the point 
where there were 2 well-defined sporoblasts. During the second 24 
hours, development proceeded to the formation of 4 well-defined 
sporozoites. This material was fed to dog No. 173, which it failed 
to infect, but this dog seemed to have acquired immunity to cocci- 
diosis. It appears, then, that feces of dogs infected with Diplo- 
spora bigemina may become infective for susceptible animals under 
very favorable conditions in 48 hours, probably, and under unfa- 
vorable conditions may remain uninfective for two weeks or longer. 
It is unlikely that conditions in nature very often approach the 
favorable conditions afforded by the use of potassium bichromate 
solution and the maintenance of the temperature noted, and con- 
sequently the development period in nature probably is a matter of 
weeks rather than days as a rule. 

To ascertain the length of time required for the coccidia to 
develop from the infecting sporozoites in the dog to the appear- 
ance of oocysts in the feces, the following experiments were per- 
formed: 

Dog No. 216, under treatment with Fowler’s solution, was 
given a heavy concentration of sporozoites about 1 hour after re- 
ceiving Fowler’s solution. The dog vomited about 15 minutes 
later, probably losing some of the coccidian material in this way. 
Fecal examinations for the following 13 days were negative. Dog 
No. 219, having shown no coccidia on a single fecal examination, 
was fed a heavy infestation of sporozoites from the feces of dog 
No. 127. The feces showed no coccidia the next 3 days; the fourth 
day was Sunday and the feces were not examined; the fifth day 
oocysts were found in the feces, the cycle from sporozoite to oocysts 


in the feces requiring at least 4, possibly 5, days. Dog No. 130, 
having shown no coccidia on a single fecal examination, was fed Baa 
half dram of a bichromate culture of feces containing coccidia. 
No coccidia were found in the feces the next two days and no feces 
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were passed the third day. On the fourth day, oocysts appeared in 
the feces, among them an oocyst containing 2 spores, which sug- 
gests that the oocyst in the 1-celled stage, as ordinarily found in 
the feces, was present on the third day. The post mortem exami- 
nation of this dog on the fifth day after feeding the coccidia showed 
numerous coccidia in various stages of development in the intes- 
tinal wall. Dog No. 173 was given a half dram of culture contain- 
ing coecidia in bichromate solution. Fecal examinations through 
the following 10 days were negative. The feces were not examined 
the eleventh day, but on the twelfth day they were examined and 
oocysts found. The developmental period from the ingestion of 
sporozoites, therefore, appears to require from 4 days, possibly as 
little as 3 days, to 11 or 12 days. <A culture of coccidia in potas- 
sium bichromate was fed to a rat, but fecal examinations were still - 
negative at the end of 19 days, and the examinations were aban- 
doned with the presumption established that rats are probably not 
capable of infection with D. bigemina under ordinary circumstances. 

Although the treatment of coccidiosis is generally unsatisfac- 
tory at present, it has been noted by investigators that infestations 
are commonly self-limited; after the host is infested, the coccidian 


reproduces by schizogony for a time, spreading the infestation | 
more widely in the host, but after a time the parasitic elements — ; 
undergo the sexual transformation leading to the formation of ; 
oocysts intended for the dissemination of the infection to other 
host animals, the schizogonous cycle comes to an end, and the in- © 
festation terminates. We had occasion to observe this for D. ~ 
bigemina in the case of dog No. 173. As noted above, feeding of in-- 
fective material led to the infestation of this dog and the appear- — 
ance of oocysts in the feces on the twelfth day. Oocysts were nu-— 
merous in the feces of this dog for a little over a week. On the — 
tenth day of oocyst occurrence in the feces there was a marked fall-_ 
ing off of their number and very few were found the next two days. - 
No oocysts were found thereafter, so the infestation required 12 _ 
days before oocysts appeared in the feces and lasted only another 
12 days so far as the presence of oocysts showed infestation. Fecal 
examinations for the next 61 days showed no oocysts, in spite of 
attempts at re-infestation. 

Crawley (1912) states in regard*to the self-limitation of coc-— 3 

cidiosis: ‘‘ Apparently, however, no immunity is produced, and 
another attack of the disease may result from a fresh infection — 7 
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from without.’’ An experiment along this line was carried out in 

connection with the self-limitation of infection of dog No. 173. 

After this dog had been infested by feeding, had shown the infes- 

tation for 12 days, and had then been apparently free from infes-— 

tation for 14 days, the animal was given 2 mils of material from 
the same infective culture of D. bigemina that had previously in- 
fected it. No oocysts were found in the feces during the next 18 — 
days. Nineteen days after this attempt to infect the dog, the ani- 
mal was given 3 mils of a heavy concentration of coecidian mate- 
rial obtained from this animal while it was showing an abundance 
of coccidian material in the feces. No oocysts were found in the 
feces during the next 16 days. Seventeen days after this second 
attempt, the animal was given 4 mils of a culture of the small 
strain of coccidia found in dog No. 223. No oocysts were found in 
the feces during the next 11 days, at which time the dog was killed. 
This dog had shown no sign of coccidiosis after having been fed 3 
cultures at intervals of 11, 28 and 47 days previous to death. The 
animal had been susceptible to coccidiosis when first given infective 
material after being found negative. In all other cases where we 
fed the same coccidian material to dogs, we infected the animals 
without difficulty, except in the case of dog No. 216, which could 
not be infected with oocysts from infected feces of this dog (No. 
_-:173). In this case (No. 173) we failed to infect the dog with the 
- same strain that had originally infected it, with the coccidia taken 

—— from the dog’s own feces, and with a totally different strain, mor- 

. phologically distinguishable and from a different animal. The ob- 
vious explanation that occurs to us is that this dog had developed 

an immunity to D. bigemina. Other explanations may be figured 
out, but they seem less plausible than this, and we submit that this 

is apparently a case of acquired immunity to coccidiosis. The ap- 
parent immunity to the small strain is evidence, though not con- 

_clusive, that this and the larger form are only different strains of 

a single species. 

; As regards the pathological significance of D. bigemina, we have 
but little information, but the following notes may serve some pur- 
pose: Dog No. 130 presented a clinical picture of distemper and 

_ died of pneumonia, probably due in part to distemper and partly 

to an accident in drenching. The small intestine showed diffuse 

hemorrhagic points, most pronounced in the ileum, especially the 


lower ileum near the valve. Scrapings of the mucosa showed the 
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coccidia to be most abundant in the ileum, less so in the jejunum — 
and least so in the duodenum. These findings‘of increasing num- 
bers of coveidia with increasing severity of lesions may be corre- 
lated, but in the absence of sections indicating the relation of the 
coccidia to the hemorrhage, we do not care to hazard a definite — i 
opinion. Dog No. 173 showed numerous fine petechiae in the in- | | 
testinal] mucosa, and these were especially numerous in the Peyer’s — 
patches, giving these a uniformly dark appearance. No sections 
were made and this dog had shown no oocysts in the feces for 45 
days. Dog No. 127 showed innumerable pinpoint petechiae in the — 
ileum, but it would be unsafe to draw conclusions based on this 
one dog, as the animal figured in other experiments. The intestine — 
of dog No. 223 was macroscopically normal except for the presence 
of hook-worm petechiae. Other dogs that had coccidiosis were _ 
used in experiments that complicate the post mortem findings and 
leave the effect of the coccidiosis uncertain. However, we may = 
note that Weidman (1915) found what he regards as a variety of 
D. bigemina in hemorrhagic, ulcerative enteritis in the swift fox, 
raising the question as to the possible etiological relationship. In _ 
view of the fact that coccidia are destructive to epithelial tissue 
and that some species fairly closely related to D. bigemina are 
known to be highly pathological, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that D. bigemina might be distinctly pathological at times, 
though the apparent good health and lack of post mortem lesions — 
in other dogs makes it certain that it often does no visible damage. 
A few clinical observations may be noted in this connection. 
As regards the presence of febrile conditions, we find the follow- 
ing: Dog No. 173 showed a preliminary temperature of 101.5 


before the feeding of coecidia to the animal. During the next ten 


days, in which no oocysts were found in the feces, the animal’s _ 


temperature was as follows, no temperature being taken on the © 
fourth day: 101.7°, 101.0°, 100.3°, 101.2°, 102.4°, 103.0°, 101.1°, © 
101.6°, 99.8°. This shows a slight rise in temperature on the sixth | 


and seventh days. No temperature was taken on the eleventh day. 


On the twelfth day oocysts were found in the feces and were abun- 


dant for the next 7 days. This period was marked by a steady rise 
in temperature as follows: 10080°, 101.0°, 101.2°, 101.4°, 101.8 
102.0° (no temperature taken the eighteenth day after feeding 
102.4°. The following days there was a marked falling off in the 


number of oocysts in the feces and a simultaneous drop in tem- 
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perature as follows: 101.5°, 100.8°, 101.0°. Oocysts then disap- 
peared from the feces, the temperatures persisting within the lim- | 
its of normal temperatures as follows: 100.3°, 100.0°, 101.9°, | 
101.0°, 100.0°, 100.8°, 100.4°. Dog No. 219 showed a preliminary _ 


This animal had distemper and a pro- — 


temperature of 102.0°. 


of coccidiosis. After feeding the coccidia and while no oocysts | 
were found in the feces, the animal’s temperature dropped and — 
101.0°, 101.5°, 103.4° (no temperature taken 
the fourth day after the feeding). The next day oocysts were found =~ 
in the feces and again the temperature dropped and rose as fol-— 
lows: 101.0°, 102.4°, 102.8°, 102.7°, falling the next day to 101.6°. 

Three days later the oocysts were very scarce in the feces and the | 
temperature fell to 100.0°. The animal was put on anthelmintic 


then rose as follows: 


more oocysts were found in the feces and the temperature remained 
100.0°. Dog No. 130 apparently got some of the drench 
containing coccidia into its lungs. No preliminaary temperature 
was taken. The day after the animal was given the coccidia, the — 
temperature was 104.0°, the next day 103.2°, the next day 101.0°. — 
The following 


under 


During this time there were no oocysts in the feces. 
day, oocysts appeared in the feces and the temperature rose again 
to 102.4°, the animal dying of pneumonia the following day. Post 
mortem examination showed areas of red hepatization in all the 


lobes of the lungs. 

A consideration of the temperatures given suggests that there 
is a slight elevation of temperature during the period that oocysts 
are found in the feces, but it would be unsafe to generalize from | 
so few cases. A consideration of the temperatures of a number of | 
dogs not infested experimentally, but found infested on fecal ex- 
amination, shows the following temperatures for periods when  _ 
oocysts were present in the feces (some feces were only examined 
on one day for oocysts): Dog No. 66—101.3°, 101.5°, 101.4°, 
101.0°, 101.5°, 102.5°, 98.8°, 95.0°, followed by death (case com- - 
plicated by pneumonic condition of left median lobe and by ad- 
ministration of coal-tar preparation) ; No. 112—101.9°, 101.0°, 
102.0°, 101.4°, 101.0° ; No. 119—102.2° ; No. 127—102.5° ; No. 129 
—101.5°; No. 139—101.3°; No. 167—101.2°; No. 168—101.6°. 
Taking the figures given by Malkmus (1912) as the normal for the 
to 102.2°, are impelled to the conclusion that intes- 
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tinal coccidiosis in dogs, due to the presence of Diplospora bigemina, 
is an afebrile condition. 
In the experiment dogs which were given some attention with 


reference to the presence of coccidia, diarrhea was noted as fol- 
lows: Dog No. 173 developed a diarrhea on the sixth day after 
oocysts appeared in the feces, and had a bloody diarrhea on the _ 
last day in which oocysts appeared in the feces. Dog No. 219 de- 
veloped a diarrhea on the second day after oocysts appeared in 


following day there were blood and gas in the diarrheal feces, the 
blood persisting in the diarrheal feces over the period in which 
oocysts were found and while the experiment remained uncompli- 
: ‘ cated by other factors. Dog No. 130 developed a diarrhea on the 
; first day that oocysts appeared in the feces. Inasmuch as diarrhea 


; the feces; the following day there was much gas in the feces; the 


is a prominent symptom of coccidiosis in man, cattle, rabbits and 

birds, and is a logical sequel of the coccidian injury to the intes- 

tinal mucosa, we are of the opinion that the diarrheas observed 
- may reasonably be associated with the coccidiosis as perhaps its 
- most prominent symptom. It is a point that deserves further in- 
_ vestigation, but it may be tentatively accepted as in accord with the 
probabilities. In the case of this species which undergoes much of 
its development in the submucosa, there appears to be no diarrhea 
while only the developmental stages in the submucosa are present, 
but the passage through the mucosa of the oocysts gives rise to in- 
jury resulting in the production of diarrhea. Light infestations 
, may not show diarrhea; the organism is present, but no clinical 


picture of coccidiosis is presented. 

For some reason, the protozoan parasites of dogs in this coun- 
try have received very little attention and there is little known on *— 
the subject. It is possible that such parasites are as scarce as the 
scanty literature would suggest, but there is no evidence that such 


parasites have been looked for. The following list of protozoan 
parasites recorded from North and Central America is made up to 3 
a considerable extent of records of experimental infestations. The - 
list covers only references readily available and is not intended as 
an exhaustive compilation. 


Entameba venaticum was described from dogs in the Canal 
Zone by Darling (1915). This protozoan was found in the colon 


on post mortem examination and appears to be pathological. 
Trypanosoma hippicum, described by Darling in 1910 from 
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solipeds in the Canal Zone, has been inoculated into dogs at the - 


same locality, according to the same author (Darling, 1913). 
Trypanosoma equiperdum was reported by Mohler (1911) at 

Washington in a dog imported from France to this country after 

inoculation with the trypanosome of dourine for comparison with 


American strains, and American dogs were inoculated with this — 


French strain. 

Trypanosoma evansi, the cause of surra, is reported from an 
experimentally infected dog by Mohler, Eichhorn and Buck (1913) 
at Washington. 


Babesia canis, the cause of canine piroplasmosis or malignant > 


protozoan jaundice, has been reported from dogs in Porto Rico. 

Spirochaeta sp., an organism merely noted as ‘‘a spirochaete’’, 
is said by Gray (1913) to have been found in infective venereal 
granuloma of the dog in the United States by Beebe and Ewing of 
Cornell. 

Treponema pallidum, the organism of syphilis, has been sue- 
cessfully inoculated in dogs by Bertarelli, and dogs may have been, 
and very likely have been, inoculated with this organism in the 
study of experimental syphilis in this country. 

PROTOZOAN (?). Foster (1912) reports what he regards as 
an undetermined protozoan as the cause of protozoic stomatitis or 
sore mouth of dogs in the South. Of the mouth lesions, he says: 

‘*Microscopic examination of sections made through these 
lesions, stained by Jenner’s method, reveals a protozoic infection 
of the mucous glands, which is associated with streptococcie infec- 
tion. The infecting organisms are found in the glands themselves 
Experiments thus far do 
not permit me to classify the protozoa in its proper place. * * * 
I find it to be actively motile, possessing a movement indicative of 
bipolar flagellae, although I have not as yet stained any. It re- 
produces by simple fission, will grow on simple media, and pre- 
sents chromatin granules. Stained from pure culture, it frequently 
appears as crescent-shaped on account of its movement. * * * 
In shape it resembles a grain of barley. Injected into ihe mucous 
membrane of a healthy subject it will produce the disease, from 
which it may be again obtained. It is non-sporulating.’’ 

Leishmania americana, or Leishmania tropica americana, the 
organism causing the American variety of Oriental sore, is not 
definitely reported from dogs in North America, so far as we are 


and also in the ducts near the surface. 
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aware. However, Oriental sore has been reported from man in ~ 
Panama by Darling (1911) and the disease and its parasite has 
been found in dogs in South America by Pedrosa, according to 
Lavern (1916). lLavern states: 

‘‘The eases of natural infection of dogs by Leishmania ameri- 
cana are very rare. In 1912, Pedrosa observed, in northern Brazil, 
two dogs that had ulcerations of the nasal mucosa. One of the 
dogs * * * was in bad condition; he had cutaneous ulcerations 
beside the lesion of the left nostril; smears made from scrapings 
from the nasal uleer showed numerous Leishman bodies identical 
with those from the human subject. The master of the other dog 
had an ulcer of the foot that was diagnosed as leishmaniosis, and 
“he made the dog lick his ulcer; the animal thereby became directly 
infected * * *; the diagnosis rested on the macroscopic appear- 
ance of the ulceration, and the history of the case.”’ 

Rangelia vitalii was deseribed by Carini and Maciel, in 1914, 
from the blood of dogs in Brazil. It is said to resemble Leishmania, 


~ but lacks a visible centrosome. It causes a disease known as nambi- 
uva, bleeding ear, yellow fever of dogs, or blood plague, charac- 
terized by icterus and cutaneous and internal hemorrhage. It has 
- not yet been reported from North or Central America, so far as 
are aware. 

Neuroryctes hydrophobiae, is the name applied to the supposed 
_ protozoan organism causing rabies. However, the etiological agent 
in rabies is commonly regarded as not yet established. The well 
known Negri bodies are regarded as diagnostic of rabies, but their 
identity with, or relation to, the cause of rabies is still debated. 


Owing to the laxity in our treatment of dogs, rabies is rather com- 
mon in the United States. ‘ 
SumMMARY. Diplospora bigemina has been found in 7.5 per cent 

of 200 dogs examined at Detroit. The occurrence of this coccidian 

in man in other countries gives it considerable importance and it )* 
may be found to occur in man in this country. The coccidian is 
reported from the western swift fox, indicating that it may occur 


in the West, the home of the fox, or may occur in the East, wheré 


the foxes examined were living in a zoological garden. 
Under favorable temperatureconditions, oocysts in 10 per cent 
potassium bichromate solution appear to develop infective sporo- 


- gzoites in two days, but under less favorable conditions, probably 
_ more nearly those found in nature, this” may require two weeks or 
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longer. From the feeding of oocysts containing infective sporo- 
zoites to the appearance of oocysts in the feces of the dogs fed, a : 
period of as little as 3 or 4 days to as much as 11 or 12 days — 
elapse. Infections are self-limited. In one animal oocysts were — 
present in the feces for 12 days; subsequent attempts to infect this 
animal failed and there was apparently an acquired immunity to 


coccidiosis. 
With infestations naturally acquired, dogs often show a practi- — 
cally normal digestive tract post mortem, but with heavy infesta- 
tions, usually the result of feeding coccidia experimentally, hemor-— 
rhagic conditions have been found that may be related to the pres- | 
ence of the coecidia. The disease is afebrile, though experiments 


suggest that there is a slight elevation of temperature during the 
time that oocysts are found in the feces. Diarrhea, at times with 
the presence of gas or blood in the feces, appears to be, and proba- © 
bly is, a symptom of canine coccidiosis. a 
The following protozoa have been recorded in dogs in North _ 
and Central Ameerica: Entameba venaticum, Babesia canis, Dip- 


lospora bigemina, Spirochaeta sp., Neuroryctes hydrophobiac and 


an undetermined form regarded as protozoan. 
The following protozoa have been reported in experimental | 
infestation in dogs in North and Central America: Trypanosoma — 


hippicum, Trypanosoma equiperdum, and Trypanosoma evansi. 
Treponema pallidum, an organism only too common in man 

in this country, has been inoculated in dogs by Bertarelli, Le ish-— ¥ 

mania americana has been found in man in Panama and in dogs in — 


Brazil,, and Rangelia vitalii has been reported from dogs in Brazil. 


® Any or all of these forms might be found in dogs in this country, 
but we find no existing records. 
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—Dr. R. A. Gregory has removed from Forest City, Ark., to De- 
Witt, Ark. 
‘Dr. H. F. Lienhardt, formerly at Wayne, Pa., is now located 
at Manhattan, Kans, 
Dr. J. M. Jehle, formerly at Des Moines, has charge of hog 
cholera control work in five counties with headquarters at Grin- 
nell, La. 
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When conferences are being held as to the amount of whale 
meat that can be secured to meet meatiess days, and these inhabi- 
tants of the deep live wholly a cannibal life; when shark meat is — 
quoted at 20c a pound and their meat was once despised and their 
source of sustenance like that of a whale; why should anyone 
shudder at the consumption of equine flesh, when it lives only on 
the richest cereal grains and the most succulent grasses of the 
plains and mountains of the west, where the air and sunshine are 
the purest and the valleys and hills are watered by the freshest 
and least-soiled water of our land? 

Why should we send men down to the perils of the deep to- 
secure whales when on our western plains we have upwards of two 
millions of horses, with their rich and nutritious flesh, ready for 
the slaughtering pens? 

Why should we seek shark meat at 20c¢ a pound when clean 
and wholesome equine steaks can be placed upon our tables at 15¢ 
per pound? 

Are we not guilty of serious neglect and almost criminal] in- 
difference to the well-being of millions of our people in the great 
cities who have had access to this meat in their own lands and are 
denied it in our own country? What is our answer to the daily 
story of many weeks of fifty deaths a day in our great metropolis 
from pneumonia, and almost a like number from tuberculosis that 
are contributed to largely by an insufficient amount of animal 
food because of an actual scarcity, and the inevitable high prices 
resulting and the relative low wage? 

How are we to answer future generations if the little children 
of our day are denied a sufficient quantity of milk for their proper 
sustenance and growth, because of the high price and dangers of 
contamination ; and, at the same time deny their mothers sufficient 
animal food while they foster, conceive and suckle these babies 


that are to be our future men and women; when right at our _ 


doors in these meatless and wheatless days is a vast, untouched 
source of animal food, rich, clean, wholesome, free from tubereculo- 


*Presented at the meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey, January, 1918. 
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‘sis and the using up of which would afford hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land ready for the tilling to lessen our wheatless days? 

Why should we have to ery out in our land for this relief and 
tell the story that follows in so graphic a manner and to plead for 
legislation, national, state and municipal, to reestablish federal 


and to establish state and municipal equine meat inspection and 
give immediate relief ? 

When Germany from month to month carefully figures the 
dimensions and weight of her dogs as a part of her available food 
supply! 

When her women will visit the interned camps of American 
prisoners, and offer to prostitute their bodies for a cake of soap, 
because of the scarcity of fat! 

When every ounce of equine fat is conserved for food, and 
not a pound of her horsefiesh but what is given out with the same 
exactions as any other kind of animal food! 

When her highest skilled veterinarians are commandeered to 
save every hoof possible in the exhaustion of her own horses and 
only those taken in battle afford any contribution to her depleted 
supply at the battle front! When agriculture has forced her to 
make beasts of burden of her women, to cultivate her fields and 
maintain her crops. We in America stand aghast at our great ani- 
mal food shortage, and because of our past prodigality and waste- 
fulness in our beef supply, seem dazed and perplexed when right 
at our doors stands ready for sustenance and our economic helpful- 
ness, one of the richest, cleanest, most nutritious sources of animal 
food in the world. 

Worse than wasteful, we are nearing the line of criminal neg- 
ligence, for we cannot dodge the responsibility of the unparal- 
leled losses from pneumonia and tuberculosis stalking over our land 
just now; so largely contributed to by an insufficient animal diet 
for our people, because of the high price of beef, mutton and pork, 


and the relative low wage of those who daily work. 

We recall with seeming surprise and astonishment that our 
soldiers in the Civil War subsisted many weeks and months on. 
horsefiesh, maintaining their strength and courage. 

We forget the siege of Paris, when for six months her people 
were sustained and saved by horseflesh, her chief animal food. 

We are unmindful of the fact, that the American Indian pre- 
ferred the meat of horses to that of buffalo, that they followed to 
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the death, when Uncle Sam had no condemned horses for their 7 - 


sustenance. 


Almost immune to tuberculosis and the condemnations of car- — 
casses from this disease on the killing floor would be of no moment, 7. 
while 9% of the hogs, killed under federal inspection, are sent to — 
the rendering tank as unfit and unsafe for food, because of gener-_ 
alized tuberculosis. Upwards of three to five per cent of our beef 


cattle go the same way, from the same cause, and yet this is the _ 


white man’s as well as the red man’s plague in every period of | 


American history. 
The only disease that gives us any serious consideration as to— 


the wholesomeness of equine meat, is that of glanders, yet this _ 
disease is so rare in man that a recognized case in our land is of _ 


sufficient interest to have the story graphically told by the asso- 
ciated press in every paper in our land. 
Stranger than fiction is the fact that a large per cent of the 


condemnation of Uncle Sam’s horses in the army and on the Indian 7 


country borders, was for glanders and yet the Indians ate these — 
carcasses uncooked and our records show no prevalence of glanders — 
in the death records of these early occupants of our land. 

Equally interesting is the fact that cooking the meat to the 


usual temperature of a broiled steak, makes innocuous this meat so — 


far as any danger of transmission is concerned. 


Again we know as a recognized scientific truth that the muscle — 


fibre is resistant to any contamination of this form of disease. 

Meatless days, wheatless days, are serious charges against — 
even so wasteful and prodigal a nation as ours has been. 

Hides, horns, and hoofs, that brought easy wealth and pelf, 
as the flesh rotted and the bones bleached on our western and 
southern plains, as we lived in a fool’s paradise, and indulged in 
‘*Mulberry Seller’s dreams’’, that there would ever be a day of 


reckoning. 

The question is up to us now with a fearful force. Shall we 
let two millions of horses, fed on the richest grasses of our fertile 
plains, producing the richest foods, of the safest and most whole- 


some kind, grown in the open mountain range air, free from the — 


dangers of contamination of domesticity, and enriched in its nu-— 
trition by its muscular activity as it roams over the unfenced 
lands, gathering its rich succulent grasses from non-infested pas- 
tures, or shall we accept the dangers of the other than beech nut 
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fed hogs, or the products of contaminated pens, stables, barn yards 
and chicken roosts and then boast of our intelligence and keen 
perception ? 

Shall we continue to encourage every moral wrong, that has 
kept pace with the economic wrongs of our land, and allow millions 
of pounds of wholesome food go to waste, deny to the animal food 
raisers of the west these grasses for sheep and cattle, or deny to 
our own people and lift our pleas to God for more plentiful and 
abundant crops, when these horses are roaming over thousands of 
acres that ought to be tilled and growing grains to save the lives. of 
millions of our brothers and sisters in the war torn, war crazed, 
poverty stricken, hungry and cold allied countries? 

Shall we continue to condone every moral wrong back of which 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF INFLAMMATIONS 


SAMUEL HOWARD BURNETT, Ithaca, N. Y. > 


in 


Of course the matter of most vital concern to a veterinarian is 
to be able to recognize the nature of pathological conditions on 
meeting them. It is also a matter of a good deal of importance P 
that he express himself in describing his experiences so other , 
members of the profession can get a clear understanding of his i 
meaning. A confused use of terms is usually an indication of a bp 
lack of clearness of concept. The use of ambiguous and poorly de- : 
fined terms accounts for part of the haziness of some of the de- : 
scriptions encountered. An idea must not only be clear and dis- , 
tinct, but be expressed clearly. 

This difficulty is especially apparent in regard to inflammation. 
Inflammation is a large subject. Parts of it are difficult; but the 
entire subject is made unnecessarily so by the confused use of 
terms. It is sometimes surprising to find how much less difficult 
and less confusing is the study of actual cases and specimens than : 


what has been written about them. 
The following simple classification of inflammations is of- 
fered in the hope that it may be ofghelp. I believe no one will find 
it difficult to use. The terms are not new. They have been in use 
a long time. The arrangement is somewhat simplified. An at- 
tempt has been made to make the meaning of the terms clear. cil 
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For convenience of description and reference, inflammations 
are separated into a few groups.. It is in the main an artificial 
classification. The same fundamental processes are present or 
may be present in each group and in each individual case of each 
group. Intermediate forms between the different groups occur. 
It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the meaning of the 
It should be kept in mind, how- 
It is the local 
expression, as it were, of the interaction between the cause and the 
A study of the expression of the 


several varieties of inflammation. 
ever, that inflammation is merely a local reaction. 


vital forces present in the body. 
interaction of these is of great value. It helps to an understand- 
ing of the disease. <A classification of the reactions makes it easier 
to grasp the meaning of the conditions found. 

= In general, inflammations are named according to the pre- 


7 dominant or more important process present. There are excep- 
> tions to this. Certain injuries and the resulting reactions are well 
- J enough known to have names of their own rather than classified 
names. Some of these are according to the character of the in- 


ss jury (wound, laceration), some according to the cause (sunburn, 
: frost-bite), or the character of the reaction (abscess, ulcer). When 
different processes are present in about equal degree, a combina- 
tion of names is used: as a degenerative and exudative or a fibrino- 
purulent inflammation. 
The following schema presents the commonly occurring forms 
of inflammation : 


Group 1. Geour 3. Necroric— 
purulent — caseous 
catarrhal 
desquamative Group 4. PROLIFERATIVE— 
purulent chronic productive 
Group 2. PARENCHYMATOUS 


Some inflammations are named according to the cause, as 
glanders pneumonia, tubercular mastitis, actinomycotic glossitis.— 
It gives needed information to add a term giving more definitely 
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the character of the lesion, as caseous tubercular lymph-adenitis 
or productive tubercular omentitis. 

Group 1. Exudative inflammations are those in which the 
predominant feature is exudation. The more important other pro- 
cesses present are degeneration, active hyperemia and _ prolifera- 
tion. Degeneration of the vascular endothelial cells makes exuda- 
tion of fluid possible. There may be degeneration of other cells 
due to the direct action of the cause of the inflammation or it may 
be a secondary effect. The coagulation of an exudate may deprive 
cells of their supply of nourishment. Again cells may be injured 
by substances produced by disintegration. Active hyperemia pre- 
cedes exudation. With exudation the hyperemia is lessened. An 
abundant exudate presses on the capillaries and usually produces 
a local anemia in the midst of the exudate. With absorption of the 
exudate and proliferation of new tissue, hyperemia extends toward 
the central part of the area. Hyperemia persists at the edge of 
the area containing the exudate. Proliferation of connective tis- 
sue occurs in all cases where there is a considerable amount of exu- 
date. The presence of fibroblasts and young blood vessels indi- 
cates that at that place the resisting and healing forces of the 
body are overcoming the cause of the injury. When there is a 
considerable amount of fibrinous exudate healing is by the forma- 
tion of granulation tissue. A mistake sometimes made is to eall 
such a stage of a severe fibrinous inflammation a chronic productive 
inflammation. 

When the principal feature in the inflamed area is fibrin, it 
is called a fibrinous inflammation; when fluid containing but little 
fibrin, a serous; when leucocytes, a purulent; and when red corpus- 
cles, a hemorrhagic inflammation. <A fluid poor in fibrin is not 
necessarily a serous exudate. There must be other processes pres- 
ent indicating an inflammation. Serous exudate and edema are 
not synonymous terms. When there is an exudate from a mem- 
brane in which are desquamated cells it is known as a catarrh. It 
is named according to the character of the exudate; as a serous, 
mucous or purulent catarrh or catarrhal inflammation. When the 
desquamated cells are present in large numbers, it 1s known as a 
desquamative catarrh or catarrhat inflammation. In a desquama- 
tive catarrhal inflammation there is often proliferation of the cells 
that are cast off. 

Group 2. Parenchymatous inflammations are those in which 
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degeneration or necrosis of the functional cells is the predominant 
process. The supporting tissue, being more resistant, suffers less 
damage. This form of reaction is found in glands (liver, kidneys, 
pancreas, salivary glands, thyroid glands, mammary glands and 
ovaries), in skeletal muscle and in cardiac muscle. In very severe 
forms, there may be necrosis, e. g., acute yellow atrophy of the 
liver. The supporting tissue is not extensively involved in the 
necrosis. The more common kinds of degeneration found are 
cloudy swelling, granular, fatty and lipoid degenerations. Some- 
times there is a marked degeneration of the functional cells and 
an abundant exudate in the supporting (interstitial) tissue. Such 
a condition is sometimes called a diffuse inflammation (acute dif- 
fuse nephritis.) 

Group 3. Necrotic inflammations are those in which the most 
important process is necrosis which affects both the functional and 
the supporting tissue. All the kinds of necrosis occur—coagula- 
tion, liquefaction, caseation and gangrene. A suppurative in- 
flammation is one in which there is suppuration. A diphtheritic 
inflammation is one in which there is wide spread coagulation ne- 
crosis. Inflammations with focal or nodular coagulation necrosis 
are not called diphtheritic, simply necrotic. A caseous inflamma- 
tion is one in which the necrotic area or areas is caseous. It occurs 
as one or more restricted areas. An inflammation with wide spread 
gangrene is known as a gangrenous inflammation. An ulcerative 
inflammation is characterized by the presence of one or more ul- 
cers. A form of ulcerative in which the defect remains and is 
without suppuration is sometimes called an erostve inflammation. 

Group 4. Proliferative inflammations are those in which pro- 
liferation of tissue is, from the beginning or nearly so, the pre- 
dominant process. They may be divided into three sub-groups, 
partly according to the kind of cells that react and partly accord- | 
ing to the character of the reaction. In proliferative inflamma- 4 
tions, the causes are not severe enough to produce much death at 


degeneration of tissue; but rather serve to stimulate proliferation. 
Endothelial cells proliferate readily and rapidly, as do lymph- 
adenoid cells. 7 
In the first sub-group (simple proliferative), blood vessels 
and connective tissue do not proliferate to any extent... In most 
cases of acute inflammation, proliferation is not the predominat- — 
ing process. It is sometimes important enough or sufficiently | 4 
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characteristic to deserve recognition in the name, though prolifera- 
tive is generally not a part of the name. They are usually classed 
as varieties of exudative inflammations. Glomerulo-nephritis, 
some cases of acute splenitis and lymph-adenitis, and desquama- 
tive catarrhal pneumonia are examples. 

The second sub-group comprises inflammations in which rapid 


= 
—- production of connective tissue and blood vessels (granulation 


tissue) is the predominant process. The formation of excessive 
granulation tissue (‘‘ proud flesh’’) is an extreme case. An inter- 
esting example of this sub-group is diffuse, i. e., wide-spread pro- 
— ductive tubercular omentitis in cattle, in which the omentum is 
covered with young tissue, mostly connective tissue well supplied 
with blood vessels. 
The third sub-group consists of the inflammations in which 
the slow formation of connective tissue is, from the first or nearly 
so, the most conspicuous process. The inciting cause is compara- 
tively mild and exerts a long continued action. This variety is 
called chronic productive inflammation. Other tissue than con- 
nective tissue may take part in the proliferation; but to a lesser 


extent, as in chronic hypertropic gastritis. 


—Six counties in southeast Texas have voted to take up system- 
atic tick-eradication work. They are Galveston, Jefferson, Harris, 
Tyler, Houston, and Montgomery. Five other counties, Brazoria, 
Hardin, Jasper, Angelina, and Newton, are to vote soon on tick 
eradication. The progress so far made in southeast Texas is re- 
garded as very encouraging, because headquarters for the work in 
this section were established at Houston as recently as October, 
1916. In the 24 counties in southeast Texas, 485 dipping vats are 
available for use; 52 of them were constructed in January of this 
Vvear. 

Clifton D. Lowe, D.V.M. Ohio State University, 1910, has just 
been appointed to the position of Southern Field Representative. 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, with 
headquarters at Knoxville, Tenn. The territory assigned includes 
the Southwest as well as the Soufheast. Dr. Lowe has specialized 
in animal husbandry subjects for several years. 

Dr. Fred W. Graves has removed from Hillsboro to Wingate, 


Ind. 
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THE CLEANING AND DISINFECTION OF LIVE 
STOCK CARS* 


F. MusSSELMAN, State Veterinarian, Frankfort, Ky. 

When asked by the secretary of your committee on sanitary 
science and police to present a paper at this meeting on the clean- 
ing and disinfection of live stock cars, I gladly accepted and wel- 
comed the opportunity to present this important subject to which 
entirely too little attention has been paid by sanitarians because 

of their failure to compare the cost with the results. 

There is not a subject on your program, which if generally 
adopted, would be of more importance to the live stock industry 
of the nation or of greater value in its protection and conservation. 
During the present crisis when it is brought home to us daily that 
there is a world shortage of beef, pork and mutton, that we must 
increase these supplies and that the United States has practically 
the world to feed, it behooves each of us, particularly those en- 
gaged in live stock sanitation, to use every possible means at our 
command to aid in the protection and production of live stock. 

During our recent campaign against foot-and-mouth disease 
we were taught many very valuable lessons in the control and eradi- 
cation of disease, and had we profited by them to the extent that 
we should have, there would be no world shortage of beef, pork 

and mutton, but on account of the inconvenience to a few individ- 
uals | fear we have allowed ourselves to drift back into ‘‘the same 
old rut’’. It was clearly demonstrated that even so serious a dis- 
ease could be controlled and eradicated by the enforcement of cer- 
tain measures—among others, and by no means the least important, 
was the cleaning and disinfection of all live stock cars, without 
which I doubt if suecess would have followed our efforts. Febru- 
ary 17, 1915, the Bureau of Animal Industry issued order No. 233 
requiring that all live stock cars within the United States be cleaned 
and disinfected. At about the same time practically every state 
issued similar orders applying to both inter- and intra-state ship- 
ments. These orders had a far reaching effect not only in the 
_ eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, but to them is credited a 
marked decrease in losses from other communicable diseases. 


*Presented at the 54th Annual Meeting of the American Vete ‘rinary Medi- 
cal Association, Section on Sanitary Science and Police, Kansas City, Mo., 
August, 1917. 
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of these orders that we decided to make some investigations, which 
proved to us that our saving from hog cholera, alone, would amount 
to a half million dollars for the year. This result was good and 
sufficient reason for us to make our order permanent. 

Much to our surprise, the Bureau believing that foot-and- 


mouth disease was under control, and without giving sufficient 
consideration to the general results following the enforcement of 
order No, 233, issued order No. 239, effective July 15, 1915, revok- 
ing order No. 233. This action on the part of the Bureau was 
closely followed by similar action in many states, thus practically 
compelling all others to do likewise. 

A great deal of pressure was brought to bear upon us and 
many requests were made that we rescind our order, but before 
doing so and realizing that it was practically impossible to con- 
tinue this alone, I sent the following letter to the Bureau of Animal 


Industry and the live stock sanitary official in every state: 
‘*February 2, 1916. 

Dear Doctor: 

In view of the fact that quarantine orders issued by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and the different states requiring the 
-¢leaning and disinfection of all railway cars handling live stock 
moving inter-state during the foot-and-mouth disease quarantine 
of 1914-15, losses from contagious and infectious diseases among 
the live stock of Kentucky were materially decreased, and I pre- 
sume similar conditions existed in your state, the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board of Kentucky adopted similar regulations to be 
effective permanently. This regulation has caused the railroad 
companies to charge $2.50 per single deck car and $4.00 per double 
deck car, and this charge is the cause of considerable complaint 
and is objected to by shippers and commission men, and [| am al- 
most daily in receipt of requests to modify this regulation, but 
owing to the great benefits derived from its enforcement, no modi- 
fication has been made. 

Is it not your opinion that such a regulation adopted by all 
the states would cause the railroads to maintain disinfecting sta- 
tions where all cars could be cleaned and disinfected and would 
materially assist in the work of controlling contagious and infeé- 
tious diseases among live stock? As hog cholera is more widely 
prevalent than any other live stock disease, the above mentioned 
regulation would certainly assisvery materially in the control of 
this disease. 

If you approve this regulation will you not attempt to secure 


In Kentucky we were so favorably impressed with the effect — 
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its adoption by your Board? If other states do not join us in this” 
matter, I fear we will be forced to modify our regulations. 
Please let me have an expression from you as soon as is con- 


venient. 


(Signed) S. F. MusseLMAN, 
State Veterinarian.’’ 


In due time the Bureau replied stating that the ‘‘ Federal re-_ 
quirements could not be enforced by the Bureau in respect to = : 


used in shipments, which are intra-state, only’’. Considering the 
importance of the question I felt that all states should have re- 

plied promptly, but to my great disappointment only twenty-six | 
states replied within sixty days and none since. All of these ap- - 
proved such a regulation. Some called attention to the fact that 
they had had similar regulations in force, but were compelled to 
rescind them. Twenty of the twenty-six objected to the prevail- | - 
ing charges that the shippers must pay. Ten of the twenty-six | : 
stated that they would gladly cooperate in the enforcement of such 

a regulation if all states would adopt it, but that they could not — 
‘‘go it alone’’. Mind you, Kentucky was at that time “‘going it~ 
alone’’, but because of our failure to get immediate support from ‘] 
our surrounding states, we, like all others, were compelled to modi- 


fy. Eight of these twenty-six states estimated the saving in other | 
live stock diseases, due to the cleaning and disinfecting of live 
stock cars, amounted to sums ranging from one-quarter of a million | 
to a million doHars. If it is worth that much to eight states w hat 
would it be worth to forty-eight? 

What are the objections to the cleaning and disinfecting of | 
live stock cars? After many inquiries I have been unable to find 
but one objection—that is, to the unreasonable charge made in- 
1915, namely $2.50 for a single deck car and $4.00 for a double 
deck car. These charges we know are exorbitant, and there is no > 
doubt that they had a great deal to do with the revocation of the 
cleaning and disinfecting order. 

Kentucky has only one public stock yard, at which federal — 
inspection is maintained, and the management of those yards had 
good reason to object to this order because they were losing ship- 
ments, that under normal conditions would be consigned to them. 
On account of this charge of $2.50 and $4.00, they were being di- 
verted to other yards. For instance, many shipments from Ten- 
nessee are made to the Kentucky yards, and when shippers would 
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drive their live stock to the railroad stations for loading, the agent = 
would add $2.50 or $4.00 to the freight bill, if consigned to Ken- ~ 7 


tucky. This of course would meet with the shippers’ objection, 


and the agent would promptly reply that they would not have to 
pay this if shipments were consigned to other yards. In many in- = 


stances the stock was loaded in the car ready to go, but on account 
of this extra charge the shipper would bill his stock to some other 
point. Was that a cleaned and disinfected car or not? 

If we could have secured the cooperation of the railroads at 
that time to the extent that they would have made a reasonable 
charge, there would have been no trouble in making such an order 
permanent, as shippers will not object to a reasonable charge, if 
it will in any way benefit them. When the shipper bills his stock, 
he is required to sign a contract binding him in many ways, but 
the railroad only agrees to rent him a car and transport the car to 
- destination, if on their line, or to place where the connecting car- 
it to or toward its destination. In a 
conversation with a railroad employee, who is in charge of the live 
stock I asked what kind of a car they furnished. He 
; stated a clean car; I then asked what he meant by a clean car. He 

promptly replied that a clean car was one that had not been detained 

ih quarantine because of handling diseased stock. I then asked 
what about the litter and manure contained Ile re- 
plied that they would remove that if the shipper wanted it, but 
they didn’t often want it because they (the manpe rs) would then 
Who usually “Of course they 


rier will receive and carry 


department, 


in the ears. 


have to bed the ear. beds a car? 


could do it themselves, or we'll do it for $1.50 a car.’’ ‘ 


The railroads are compelled by law to furnish clean passenger 


cars, and I believe they should also be required to furnish clean 


live stock cars. How much better would it look to see on a live 


stock contract these words: ‘‘The carrier hereby agrees to furnish 
for the transportation of said live steck a car, that has been cleaned 
in the 


charge of 


and disinfected under proper supervision since last used 


transportation of live stock, for which an additional 
+#1.00 is made’’? 

_~ Let us see if we cannot fix a reasonable charge. 

- the report of a statistician in the United States Department of 

Agriculture there are 1,075,000 carloads of live stock shipped an- 


At $2 


deck car and $4.00 per double deck car, estimating that 20% are 


According to 


nually between points in the United States. 50 per single 
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double deck cars, it is found that the annual cost to the shippers 
would amount to $3,010,000. The railroads were taking advantage 
and were making enormous profits, as was shown in more than one 
instance. It was proven to the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
that cars could be cleaned and disinfected at a cost, that would not 
exceed $1.00 per car. The charge at Indianapolis was $1.00 per 
single deck and $2.00 per double deck car. One of the big trunk 
lines running into Chicago was required on one occasion to show 
the actual cost of cleaning and disinfecting a car. Their represen- 
tative at that hearing stated that it cost 20¢ a deck to clean them, 
15e to disinfect, and 10e for sanding—a total of 45c, which we can 
by a few figures show to be about the actual cost. 

During the early part of 1915, cresol compound, which was 
then in general use, could be purchased in any quantity for $1.00 
per gallon. About six gallons of the disinfectant solution are re- 
quired for each car. A solution containing 3% of cresol would ne- 
cessitate 24 ounces, or less than 20¢ worth of disinfectant for each 
single deck car. Estimating that two men could clean and disin- 
fect. fifteen cars in one day and were being paid $2.00 per day, 
each, for their labor, we see that for $7.00 ($4.00 for labor and 
$3.00 for disinfectant) fifteen cars could have been cleaned and 
disinfected in one day, making the total cost per car of 451% cents. 
These facts were known by many shippers, and of course this extra 
charge made the work unpopular, yet the live stock industry was 
profiting. We estimated our saving from hog cholera at a half 
million dollars, and seven other states reported saving a like sum, 
which means that eight states alone saved in live stock, principally 
hogs, $4,000,000, at a cost to all states of $3,010,000. 

Let us go farther and compare the cost at present prices to 
the probable saving. Practically all chemicals have advanced in 
price from 50% to 100%, yet we can purchase cresol compound, or 
its equivalent, in quantities of ten gallons or more, for considerably 
less than $2.00 per gallon. The cost of labor has also advanced 
and we will allow it an advance of 50%. Allowing $2.00 per gallon 
for disinfectant, $3.00 a day, each, for labor, using the same two 
men, who have not improved any by experience but are still disin- 
fecting fifteen cars per day, we find that cars can be cleaned and 
disinfected for 80c per car. It is reasonable to believe that the 
men used for this purpose would, with experience, improve and 
that by working systematically, even without the railroad provid- 
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ing regular disinfecting stations along its lines, more than double 
the amount of cars could be cleaned and disinfected in a day and 
considerably less disinféctant solution needed, which must in time 
greatly reduce this cost. Allowing the railroads a reasonable profit 
for this work, to say nothing of that accruing from the saving in 
the hauling of tons and tons of filth in these cars and the price for 
which great quantities of it can be sold for fertilizer purposes, 
there would be little, if any, objection to paying $1.00 for a single 
deck car and $1.50 for a double deck car. Assuming that there are 
25,000 more car loads of live stock shipped between points in the 


are double deck cars, we find that the cost to the 
- shippers would be $1,210,000. Modern equipment and trained 
men will greatly reduce this cost. If Kentucky and seven other 
states saved by the cleaning and disinfecting of all live stock cars 
$4,000,000 worth of live stock in one year, it is not unreasonable to 
estimate the annual saving to each of the forty-eight states at 
$100,000. According to this estimate, which I consider very con- 
servative, it will cost $1,210,000 to save $4,800,000. This fact cer- 
tainly deserves our consideration. 

The object in cleaning and disinfecting all live stock ears is to 
remove or destroy all infectious material contained therein, thus 
eliminating a very common means of disseminating live stock dis- 


and that 20% 


eases. 
I will not go into detail and describe the process of cleaning 
and disinfecting a car, as I presume you all are familiar with it, 
but I will give you an example of how the work was often done in 
1915 and which no doubt had something to do with the charges of 
$2.50 for a single deck car and $4.00 for a double deck car. Four 
cars on a siding at an out-of-the-way station were held for cleaning 
and disinfecting before being loaded for intra-state shipments. 
The railroad called for supervision. An inspector was sent, the 
_ railroad furnishing his transportation, which would have amounted 
to $5.00 if a ticket had been purchased. 
section hands waiting with a hoe, shovel, one three-gallon 
bucket, whitewash brush, one gajlon can ecresol compound, and 
about one bushel of lime. These men went to work scraping out 
the litter and manure into a pile alongside the car. A few shingles 
were secured from a nearby house for cleaning out the cracks and 
crevices and ledges outside where the hoe and shovel would not 


broom, 


United States, annually, than when the previous estimate was made ~ 


The inspector found two’ 
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reach. The car was swept and then washed with the broom, and 
water that had to be carried in the one bucket from a well about 
two hundred feet from the car. This took some time, of course, as 
quite a number of trips were necessary. After the washing was 
completed, the same bucket was used for the disinfectant solution. 
Four ounces of cresol compound and about two pounds of lime were 
added to each gallon of water and spread over all surfaces, and as 
nearly as possible into all cracks and crevices with a whitewash 
brush, which you know required more time. The remainder of the 
lime was spread over the piles of litter and manure after sprinkling 
them with the disinfectant solution. Cleaning and disinfecting 
these four cars required practically all day at an expense to the 
railroad of $3.00 for labor, $1.00 for disinfectant, 20e for lime, 
and the inspector’s transportation valued at $5.00—a total of $9.20 
for four single deck cars. Thousands of cars were cleaned and dis- 
infected under similar circumstances and at similar cost, which 
would, of course, increasé the average. 

Instructions for cleaning and disinfecting cars are contained 
in paragraph 1, section 5, of Bureau of Animal Industry order 
No. 245: 

‘*Remove all litter and manure from all portions of the car, 
including the ledges and framework outside; clean the interior 
and exterior of the cars; and saturate the entire interior surface, 
include inner surfaces of the car doors, with a permitted disinfee- 
tant. 


A great deal is said here in a very few words, and there is no 
reason for its misinterpretation. 

If all states and the Bureau would get together and issue a 
uniform regulation requiring all cars used in the transportation of 
live stock between points in the United States, or in their respective 
states, to be cleaned and disinfected after unloading and before 
being again used for the transportation of live stock, I am sure 
the railroads would cooperate and provide regular stations along 
its lines equipped with modern appliances and trained men where 
ears could be cleaned and disinfected under the supervision of 
state or federal inspectors in a very short time and at little cost. 

Because of the decrease in livestock diseases, as a result of 
such a regulation, both the live stock industry and the railroads 
will profit thereby to the extent that there will be a larger pro- 
duction of live stock, hence an increase in the number of shipments. — 
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Believing that the results obtained will more than justify the 
means, I request that you all give this subject earnest considera- 
tion and see if you cannot agree that the cleaning and disinfection 
of all cars used in the transportation of live stock between points 
in the United States will be of great aid in the prevention of live 
stock diseases and help materially in reducing the high cost of 
living. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. TorRANCE: It has always been a surprise to us in Canada 
that the United States has not appeared to be aware of the vast im- 
portance of this subject, ‘‘The Disinfection of Live Stock, Cars 
and Yards’’. When the foot-and-mouth disease broke out in the 
United States we were informed that the Chicago Stock Yards 
were being cleaned and disinfected for the first time in forty years. 
That outbreak appeared to have required the disinfection of places 
which had never been disinfected before, and apparently you are 
at the present time slipping back into the old rut. 

In Canada we have been fully convinced of the benefit of this 
work for a great many years. My predecessor, Dr. Rutherford, 
introduced the system of car cleaning and supervision of stock 
yards, which has been in existence now for over eleven years, and 
I do not think anyone in Canada would be willing to go back to the 
old system. We have a staff connected with my branch which su- 
pervises all this work. We have traveling inspectors, one for the 
east and one for the west, and all the points where quarantine is 
going on, and see that our local inspectors are properly supervising 
the work at every distributing point on the railroad. At each 
railroad center we have a paid inspector employed by the depart- 
ment to see that the cars are properly cleansed and disinfected, and - 
when he is satisfied that this work has been well done, he puts a 
card on the car door certifying to that effect. Shippers of live 
stock have a right to refuse a car which does not bear that eard, 
and we find that it is very seldom necessary, as the railroads aa 
got into the routine of always returning stock ears to the cleaning | 
stations after they have been used. 

When a car reaches a cleaning station the first thing is to re- 
move all the litter, clean it out as care ‘fully as possible, sweep it, 
and then it is scrubbed with a broom and water from a hose. After — 
the thorough washing, the disinfecting takes place. The disinfee- 
tant is one approved by the department, is mixed under the super- 
vision of our inspector, and apphed by means of a spray pump, so 
that every crevice is thoroughly saturated. We always insist upon 
the disinfectant being mixed with lime water. Not only is lime a 
pretty good disinfectant in itself, but the use of lime enables the 
workman to see that every part is being reac hed. If you are using 
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a colorless fluid it is difficult to tell whether you have covered all 
the parts of the ear. 

= Our railways are required to keep all the stock yards clean 
and disinfected, and traveling inspectors are always on their heels. 
If they find a stock yard anywhere that is not in a normal condi- 
tion, they are immediately required to clean this stock yard, or it 
is closed to traffic. Whitewash is applied in these yards at least 
once a year, and if necessary, oftener. We maintain such a con- 
stant supervision over them that it is usual to notice, in traveling 
through Canada, that all the stock yards you come to look nice 
and white and clean. 

We are thoroughly convinced of the benefit of this system, 
and when the railroads a short time ago decided that it was time to 
make the shipper pay for this, the public did not object. The 
railroads had been paying for it before. Now the shippers are pay- 
ing for the cleaning and disinfecting of the cars and in spite of 
that there is no demand to have it done away with. We are quite 
satisfied that we are getting full value for the money that is spent 
in this work in the protection of our live stock. 

a I might say incidentally that hog cholera infection in Canada 
is a very small issue with us, confined to a few localities, and the 

f loss from it is trivial. You can say the same with regard to glan- 
ders and we fancy that our losses from both of these diseases have 
been reduced to a minimum, in consequence to a large extent of 
this system of disinfecting stock cars and yards. I am glad that a 
To this subj speaker has brought the attention of the association 


to this subject. It is a very important one in the conservation of 
_ live stock, and its value to the country can hardly be overestimated. 
Dr. L. E. Norturvp: After four years’ experience in clean- 
ing and disinfecting railway cars, auto trucks and farm wagons at 
the public stock yards in Indiana, I would endorse Dr. Musselman’s 
_ paper in its entirety. 
7 Dr. Musselman states that twenty-six states replying to his 
letter objected to the price charged’ for this work, and the ‘vy should 
_ have objected. Over in Indiana we are cleaning 150 cars per day 
_ at a charge of $1.00 per single and $2.00 for a double deck, and 
4 contractor is doing this work well and making a lot of money. 
The cost of the work per car, however, depends a great deal on the 
condition of the weather. In the Winter season with a heavy pile 
of frozen litter it will take a man three hours to thaw and remove, 
while in warm weather it takes one man only about twenty-five or 
thirty minutes to do this. 

Indiana keeps two veterinarians and one layman to placard 
these cars as they come in. After being cleaned and approved, a 
release card is then placed on the car signed by the Inspector. 

In regard to Kentucky going it alone, we have been at this 
work since 1913; not only cars, but we now have a great number 
of auto ucts, which, not like the railroad cars, never leave private 
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property or go on to property where live stock is kept. These 
trucks run continually over the highway, and some of them are 
great double deck auto trucks, which necessitates our keeping a 
man to see that they are properly cleaned as soon as unloaded, 
under the General Law of Indiana, Act of 1913, Chapter 135. This 
is a good law and other states should have a similar one, putting al! 
markets on a uniform basis. 

The Doctor asks, ‘‘What are the objections?’’ Our impres- 
sion is that the real objection to the cleaning and disinfecting of 
stock cars is the payment of the service fee. 

It is a debatable question as to who should pay this fee. At 


first one might say that the railroads should do this or pay for it 

the same as a passenger coach, but we found that these cars were 
shipped over many lines and possibly rented, the company making 


delivery only getting a short haul, while in the case of the pas- 
senger coaches, they are owned by the railway company using 
them and are used only between terminal points. 
Indianapolis is losing some interstate ‘business from Illinois 
and Ohio because of assessing the $1.00 charge for cleaning against 
the shipper, as per tariffs allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, since Ohio and Illinois do not have such general 
cleaning laws. We believe, however, that this loss is small com- 
pared to the benefit. 
7 The cleaning and disinfecting of cars certainly prolongs the 
— life of the equipment, consequently the railway companies should 
be and are willing to pay for the same. You know that on intra- 
‘state ‘business the charge is paid by the railroad, the public serv- 
. commission having suspended the tariffs. They are now await- 
ing a decision. Should it be decided against the shipper, the rail- 

way companies will lose some more of this business, until all ad- 
FR joining states pass similar laws. 

I can hardly see how Dr. Musselman figures that all the gain 

he mentions came from the car cleaning alone. We believe, ‘and 
“the results after the general clean up from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease proves, that the cleaning and disinfecting of the small pens, 
chutes and scales along the railroad lines where hogs and other 
live stock are loaded, exchanged, unloaded for feeding in the coun- 
try, and where farmers drive in and out with farm wagons, is of 
much greater importance than the cleaning and disinfecting of 
cars in which slaughter stock is shipped to market. 

I will say, however, that the cleaning and disinfecting of cars 
belongs to the equipment, the railway equipment, and the railroad 
¢ ompanies should pay for that—there is no question about that. In 
Indiana we find that they are willing to pay for it. 

Dr. JAMES FLEMING: Looking at this matter from the view- 
point of the large market center it seems that the live stock ship- 
pers, railroad companies and other agencies opposed a uniform 
regulation governing cleaning and disinfection of all live stock 
cars, because (1) shippers contend that it was the duty of the 
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railroads to furnish clean and disinfected cars without additional 
expense, (2) the railroads attempting to and succeeding in assess- 
ing the costs against the shippers and (3) the contention between 
the final and initial carrier as to which company is responsible. 

The problem is to prevent animals from contracting disease 
while in course of transportation. We may resolve the problem 
into four elements: railroad cars, public stock yards, country load- 
ing points, roads and trails. In case of hog cholera, the country 
roads are an important factor. Where the disease exists, the roads 
and local stock pens are reasonably sure to be infected, and the in- 
fection is readily picked up by hogs while being driven along the 
roads or held even a short time in the pens. 

Glanders and shipping fever of horses are perhaps more fre- 
quently communicated by the instrumentality of stock yards, with 
their mangers, feed troughs and watering places, than the cars. 
The opportunity for communication of mange, contagious abortion 
and tuberculosis, is not greater in cars than stock yards. The end 
to be attained, therefore, requires not only disinfection of ears, 
but also the country loading place, and, more essentially, the pub- 
lic stock yards, be maintained reasonably free from infection, by 
frequent cleaning and disinfection. Diseases we have always with 
us, such as shipping fever, contagious abortion and hog cholera, 
would be materially reduced, and in case any exotic disease gained 
entrance to the country its spread would be slower. The official 
machinery necessary for the enforcement of efficient cleaning and 
disinfection would aid in the early discovery of such disease. 

The charge of $2.50 and $4.00 for cleaning and disinfecting 
cars seems to be exorbitant. I once supervised the job of cleaning 
and disinfecting twenty-five double deck sheep cars at Chicago. 
Some of the cars contained manure to a depth of fifteen inches, 
which was so hard packed that picks had to be used to loosen it up. 
A gang of twelve men worked continuously nearly forty-eight 
hours on this job. How many tons of manure and bedding were 
thrown out would be a guess. But it is safe to say that the hauling 
of the weight removed from a point in Montana to Chicago, at regu- 
lar live stock rates, would have cost the road more than the cost of 
removing same. This is an extreme case, the point is that it does 
not cost the railroad any more to remove the old bedding and ma- 
nure than it does to haul same back to new loading point, but in 
case of two or more roads being concerned in the haul, the re- 
ceiving line passes the empty car with the old bedding to the ini- 
tial carrier, shifting the responsibility as far as cost of cleaning 
and disinfection is concerned to the originating line, although it 
may have a very short haul. Naturally the initial carriers oppose 
cleaning and disinfection, unless at rates that an ordinary section 
gang, without special facilities, could make a profit for the road. 
If the cost of cleaning and disinfection could be equitably dis- 
tributed among the lines sharing the haul, a large part of the op- 
position by railroads would be eliminated, and as the essayist 
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says: ‘‘the publie would stand for a reasonable charge for cleaning 
and disinfection, if shown that the protection is real.’’ 

There are specific instances where the cleaning and disinfec- 
tion of cars prior to loading seem superfluous, as hogs being shipped 
for slaughter to a large market where the pens are always infected ; 
fat cattle being shipped where it is known they will be slaughtered 
within a few hours before they could possibly develop any disease 
from exposure in the cars. This is a railroad argument against 
universal cleaning and disinfection of live stock cars and must be ; 
answered before results can be had. 

These statements are made, not to minimize the necessity for 
cleaning and disinfection of stock cars each time used for the pur- 
pose of carrying live stock, but to point out that the freeing of the 
lines of transportation from infection will involve also the frequent 
cleaning and disinfection of public stock yards, in a more effectual _ 
manner than is now practiced and also a more stringent enforce- 
ment of the state laws against driving infected animals along pub- 
lie highways or over commons. Will the states cooperate to the ex- 
tent necessary to achieve the latter object to a reasonable degree ? 
Will the public submit to the restrictions necessary, and will they © 3 


pay a reasonable charge for the cleaning and disinfection of cars, 
perhaps an increased yardage charge? Is the time ripe for this 
forward move? For we readily admit that it would be a forward _ 
move toward the effectual control of communicable diseases. 

As has been pointed out, the removal of bedding and manure 
immediately after the unloading of live stock saves the railroads 
vast tonnage on the empty haul, in that way paying for the cost of 
its removal, at least. Considering this factor, we see no reason why 
the roads should be entitled to a profit on the cleaning of the cars. 
The cost to the shipper could be much lower than is charged, even 
than the actual cost of cleaning and disinfection, and yet be an 
economical proposition to the roads. 

With full cooperation of the states and federal government, it 
is to be hoped not only that the cleaning and disinfection of cars 
can be accomplished but that the other avenues of infection, yards 
and highways, may be effectually controlled, thus answering the 
possible contention of the roads that infection is not prevented by 
the disinfection of cars alone. 

Dr. MusseLMAN: The reason I did not take up the cleaning 
and disinfecting of yards was because it was a departure from the 
subject, but it, of course, is of material importance and should be 
taken up later. I was of the impression, and am yet, that the 
cleaning and disinfection of cars can be governed or can be ar- 
rived at earlier than the disinfection of stock yards. It doubtless 
is a subject of sufficient importance to have all sanitarians inter- 
ested and state live stock sanitary boards should have a conference, 
or in some way adopt uniform regulations requiring that all stock 
yards be cleaned between hauls. 
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T have been requested to answer Dr. Gannett’s paper as a 

resentative of the New York American Veterinary School. : 
I wish to impress upon you at the outset that I make no attac ko 
whatever upon Dr. Gannett. Indeed, it is in my opinion a matter 
for gratification that a young and successful man should be willing | 
to take time that he might well utilize to better pecuniary advantage 
in order to make the very strong plea that he has made on behalf of | 
his Alma Mater. If a man does not always look with affection upon 
the country of his birth, the home of his childhood and the halls of Cc 
- his Alma Mater, there is something lacking in his moral and mental — 


make-up. 


Listening tonight to Dr. Gannett’s address and having been 
privileged to hear him read it at the last meeting of this associa- 7 


tion, my mind automatically went back to a statement to be found 
in one of Macaulay’s essays. Macaulay quotes Plutarch to the ef- 
fect that Lysias, one of the most celebrated of the Athenian orators, — 


was requested by a defendant to prepare for him a plea to be of- 
fered before an Athenian tribunal. The defendant finally took 7 
back the plea with the statement that the first time he read it he | 
deemed it excellent; at the second reading he liked it less, and 
finally, after reading the paper a number of times, he came to the 
conclusion that it was no defense at all. Lysias said, ‘‘But you~ 
forget that the judges will hear it but once.’’ 

I do not hesitate to apply the story to Dr. Gannett’s paper. — 
At first hearing it was calculated alike to impress and convince, 


but carrying its matter into the quiet of the study, dissecting it 


paragraph by paragraph, I am driven to the conviction that while 
the good doctor has furnished us with an excellent example of © 
special pleading, his eulogy of Cornell University and his dis-— 
paragement of the New York American Veterinary College alike 
must fail their purpose. The inductions that he forms from his 
premises are in great part irrefutable, but he has fallen into an 
error quite common to humanity in starting his discourse with | 
premises that are in the main erroneous. 


*Read at the February meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of 


New York City. 
* 
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Let us dissect his argument and we find that: 

Dr. Gannett advances a number of minor propositions and 
then grouping them into the far reaching major premise that there 
is no reason for the further continuation of the New York Ameri- 
can Veterinary School—asks us to consent to its absorption by 
Cornell. 

The principal minor premises are: 

7 A. There is not room for two veterinary schools in the State 
New York. 

B. The Cornell school has ushered from its portals many 
distinguished alumni. 

C. There is a progressive diminution of the number of vet- 
erinary practitioners in Greater New York. 

D. The New York American School has not lived up to its 
opportunities. 

E. Opportunity for the acquirement of veterinary education 
is greater in Ithaca than in New York City. 

Proposition 1. New York cannot support two veterinary 

schools. This proposition shows most conclusively that the atti- 
tude of the Cornel! school is purely rural. 

The Veterinary Department of Cornell, the New York Ameri- 
can Veterinary School, should draw on the entire continents of 
North and South America for their students. The fact that the 
State gives support to an institution does not limit the scope of 
the school, indeed, if the work done is good work, students will 
gravitate to the institution alike from the continents and the 
islands of the sea, the teaching staff will have a cosmopolitan repu- 
tation, will be free of the guild the world over. If, however, two 
schools cannot be allowed to exist then it seems to me that Cornell 
should step down gracefully and ask for absorption into the older 
historic institution, the New York American Veterinary School. 
The contention that the lion of Ithaea and lamb of New York shall 

lie down together with the ‘‘lamb’’ inside will not, I am assured, 


School. 


7 i be admitted by any alumus of the New York American Veterinary 


However, the facts, as they seem to me, point to the ne- 


-cessity for the continued existence of both schools, one should sup- 

plement the other. The country school of Ithaca offers the advan- 
tage of instruction in cattle pathology, and practical obstetries, in 


the hygiene of milk on the farm, in the study of cattle feeds and 
cattle feeding. In New York the student has aecess to a wealth of 
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clinical material in horse, dog and cat practice, in ring judging of 
horses and dogs, in scientific shoeing, in quarantine and abattoir 
work, and in milk and meat inspection, diagnosis of equine lame- 
ness and in examination for soundness under practical men. In- 
deed, I am convinced that if the Ithacan could spend one session 
in New York and the New Yorker a session in Ithaca both would 
be the better for the arrangement. Lastly, a great city offers op- 
portunities for extra collegiate education, the whirl of Broadway, 
the commerce of the river fronts, the parks, monuments, and pub- 
lic buildings, the strangers within the city gates, the melting pot of 
the ghetto, are educational factors of the highest importance; the 
veterinarian at his best must be a citizen of the world; if his out- 
look has been confined to Jones cross roads and a country college, 
he is handicapped in the race of life. To paraphrase Tennyson, 
better fifty years of New York City than a cycle of Ithaca or any 
other country town. 

Proposition 2. The Cornell school has ushered from its por- 
tals many distinguished alumni. We admit this, but call Dr. Gan- 
nett’s attention to the undoubted fact that men equally celebrated, 
equally accomplished, equally devoted to the welfare of the veteri- 


nary profession, have passed from the portals of every veterinary 
school on the American continent, good, bad or indifferent, render- 
ing credit alike to themselves and their Alma Mater. It is almost 
useless to consume your time with furnishing examples. But, in 
our audience tonight I see several gentlemen whose careers would 
reflect credit on any veterinary institution in the world. Berns, 
Hoskins, Ellis, Gill, Cochran, Smith, compare favorably with the 
best from any school, anywhere at any time. As evidence I call 
your attention to what follows: 

The history of the class of 1902 of the American Veterinary 
College is briefly as follows: Of a graduating class of 52 members, 


44 made good, and of these 44 about half of the namber assumed 
and maintained distinguished places in their profession. 
Again—here is a little list of early alumni of the New York 
American Veterinary School, most of them from the earlier classes, 
many of them two-session empirics like myself and Dean Hoskins: 
W. L. Zuill ’80—Professor of Veterinary Surgery, Veterinary 


Department, University of Pennsylvania. _ 
W. H. Rose ’80—Pioneer B. A. I. worker, still active. 


C. W. Crowley °76—Distinguished practitioner of St. Louis, | 
Missouri. 
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A. A. Holcombe ‘76—Professor, State Veterinarian, B. A. 
W. H. Wray ’78—B. A. L., Rep. Great Britain. 
J. C. Corlies °76—Humane Society worker. 
S. S. Field "78—One of New York’s best known practitioners. 
Curtice °79—Investigator, B. A. I. worker, Parasitologist. 
J. ©. Meyer °76—Distinguished practitioner of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
G. H. Roberts *88—Indianapolis Veterinary College. 


M. R. Trumbower ’86—Ex-State Veterinarian, Illinois, Veteri- 
nary Sanitary Control work. 

W. G. Hollingworth ’84—State Veterinary Medicine. 

M. E. Knowles *84+—Now Major Knowles, State Veterinarian, 


Montana. 
H. Berns ‘79—Suecessful practitioner. Surgeon. 
D. W. Cochran ‘80—Successful practitioner. Surgeon. 
J. W. Scheibler *85—State Veterinarian, Tennessee. Success- 
practitioner. 
L. H. Howard *82—State Cattle Commissioner, Massachusetts. 
H. Davison ‘90—Breeder. Agriculturist. 
R. W. Ellis °89—Journalist. Successful practitioner. 
H. D. Gill *84—Now Major Gill, N. A. V. C. Biological. 
R. R. Bell ’88—Journalist. Instructor. Successful practi: 
tioner. 
Proposition 3. ‘*There is from year to year a progressive 


dimunition in the number of veterinary practitioners in Greater 
New York.’’? Why this should be a reason for the wiping out of 
the New York American Veterinary School is utterly beyond our 
ken. In the language of the music hall ditty, ‘‘The flowers that 
bloom in the spring, tra, la, la, have nothing to do with the case.’’ 
And it would be quite as reasonable for Dr. Gannett to attribute 
loss of members in the Presbyterian Communion, the increase of 


measles among children, or the increased cost of living to the ill 
doing of the New York American Veterinary College, as to cite the 
dimunition in the number of veterinary practitioners as a reason. 
for abolishing the school. I would, however, desire to allay Dr. 
Gannett’s fears about the state of his chosen profession. For while 
there is no doubt that the veterinarians of Greater New York have 
had their sources of income decreased through the advent of the 
automobile and motor truck, it is refreshing to know that there are 
large districts in the south and southwest which are crying for 
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veterinary service, and I am assured if Dr. Gannett feels that his 
professional position and income have been rendered insecure in 
the City of New York through the general use of motor power, 
that there are many prosperous communities in the south and 
southwest that need veterinary service and would welcome him in 
their midst, rewarding him in such measure as would be satisfac- 
tory to him, and we know his service would be satisfactory to them. 

It is idle to waste time on this proposition—it was probably 
injected into the discussion through inadvertence. 

Proposition 4+. The New York American Veterinary Schools 
have not lived up to their opportunities. 

Dr. Gannett undertakes, not unkindly, to disparage the school 
of Liautard in that it was not willing in its march through the 
times to lengthen the period of study or generally to conform with 
what seemed to be the modern requirements for the admission into 
the practice of veterinary medicine. As an old pupil of Dr. Liau- 
tard I wish to bear evidence to the very thorough course of in- 
struction that was given in the old American Veterinary College 
by Professor Liautard and his staff, and when we consider that his 
work was purely a labor of love, that he received no financial re- 
turn, the expenses coming largely from the pockets of the profes- 
sors, instead of gravitating to the professorial pockets as at Cornell, 
it is quite remarkable that such men as Alexander Stein, James 
Robertson, Roscoe R. Bell, Alfred Large and their colleagues should 
toil patiently year after year in rendering this most unselfish serv- 
ice. No one realized better than Dr. Liautard, who was, we may 
remark in passing, the most accomplished all-around veterinarian 
that this continent has known, no one, we say, knew better than he 
that it was impossible to give as good a veterinary education in two 
sessions of five months as was desirable, and he must often have 
contrasted the requirements of his Alma Mater with those of the 
American school over which for so many years he presided with 
dignity and ability. 

Liautard, however, did know that the great need of this coun- 
try at the time when the American Veterinary College opened its 
doors in 1875, was practitioners of veterinary medicine possessed 
of at least an elementary knowledge of the principles of their pro- 
fession. I entered the American Veterinary College in the session 
of 1877 and at that time the only qualified practitioner of veteri- 
nary medicine in the State of New Jersey was my preceptor, Dr. 
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James C. Corlies, of Newark, who received his diploma in 1876. _ 
At that time there was but one qualified veterinarian in the City 
of Philadelphia, Dr. J. W. Gadsden, an alumnus of the London Bi. 
School. And it was certainly wise and politic on the part of Alex- “= 
ander Liautard that he contented himself with accomplishing the ee 
attainable rather than wasting his time in vain regrets that it was_ 
not possible at that time in this great country to furnish a veteri- 
nary education as good as that obtainable in Alfort or Berlin. 
Wisdom was justified of its children. The young men passing into 
the profession during those early years reflected credit alike on 
themselves and their Alma Mater, The American Veterinary Col-_ 
lege. In one respect, the Liautard school was, in my opinion, 
ahead of its time in that it devoted its attention to teaching the 


ten years as a veterinary examiner has made it clear to me that if 
more time were devoted to the teaching of principles and less time 
to work in the laboratory, the end results would be better. 

Proposition 5. Cornell offers greater opportunities for a com- - 
plete education than does New York. a 

I cannot answer this better than by calling your attention to | 
the fact that a portion of the medical curriculum of Cornell Uni- | 
versity is perforce given in New York City, and also to a clipping 
from a Philadelphia paper of recent date calling attention to the 
fact that the bulk of the senior class in engineering of Cornell are 
to take their final studies and obtain practical experience in the 
Harlan plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, in Wilmington, | 
Delaware. 

Cornell has all the advantages and disadvantages of the fresh 
water college and this remark applies to every part of the curricu-— 


lum. 
I think that you will admit this contention falls flat and won’t 
waste time on it, other than to say that a really good education does 
not consist in the acquisition ofRegents counts, but in the attain- 
ment of such knowledge of our work as best fits us for our walk in- 
life—our environment. 
I somewhat fear that to Dr. Gannett, Regents counts are syn- 


onymous with education. 


3 
principles of medicine, not insisting upon requirements, through 
process of memorizing of a large number of facts in anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, therapeutics, obstetrics, and hygiene, iets 
readily forgotten as learned—and an experience of more than 
4 
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Alas! not so! The mind that best accumulates the results of 
this Buddhist prayer wheel of education is akin to a phonographic 
disk, purely receptive, thought free, receiving the written or spoken 
word, engraving it on the tablets of the memory, and pouring it 
out when ‘‘someone pulls the string,’’ verbatim et literatim, this 
and no more. 


SHIPYARD IS OPENED TO CORNELL SENIORS 
Students Will Get Practical Training in the Harlan Plant, Wil- 


mington, Del. 


Winmineron, Deu., January 26.—Forty students of Cornell 


___ Proposirion 6. Prof. John W. Adams, of the Veterinary 


acy. 


University, representing the bulk of the senior class in engineering 
of the university, will arrive in this city February 4, to continue 
their final studies and obtain practical work at their professions at 
the Harlan plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 

This war measure, decided upon by Jacob G. Schurman, presi- 
dent of the University, and the management of the Harlan plant 
in this city, is an innovation, and the precedent thus established, 
if it works out successfully, will, it is predicted, be followed by 
other colleges and universities throughout the country. 

The students during their last few months of practical study 
and work combined at the Harlan plant will be paid for their 
services. 

The students will receive lectures on two evenings each week. 
The best men in the shipbuilding business that this country affords 
will be brought here for that purpose by the Harlan management. 
These lectures will be open to foremen of the Harlan plant and 
other shipbuilding plants in this section, 

There will be no practical work during the’ day time, the stu- 
dents being under the supervision of Prof. Robertson Matthews, in 
charge of heat-power engineering at Cornell University. There 
will be classes for them between 5 and 6 o’clock on certain after- 
noons, these lectures being given in the drafting room of the plant. 

The men will be divided into two classes—hull construction 
and engine construction. They will return to Ithaca about June 1 
for the graduation exercises and receive their diplomas. It is 
hoped by the promoters of the plan that some of them will remain 
with the shipyards of this vicinity, Hog Island, Chester, Camden 
and the Harlan and Pusey & Jones plants of this city. 

Because of the limited number of places they can fill the men 
will not displace any of the ‘‘old timers’’ now employed at the 
shipyards here. The local shipyards expect when the weather 
‘“breaks’’ to be able to inaugurate added departments and increase 
the present production, so that there will be plenty of opportunity 
for some of the men to plaee themselves here. 
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Department of the University of Pennsylvania, stated that <a 
great veterinary school is possible in a large city.’’ i 


The only thing that could induce us to treat this remarkable — “4 
pronunciamento seriously would be the death of its sponsor and 
as Dr. Adams is happily very much alive we feel justified in calling — z 
attention to what follows :* 
Let us assume the method of the Gazetteer: 
‘*The London Veterinary Schoo] is situated in an unimportant — 
but ancient borough occupying the major portion of the counties 
of Surrey and Middlesex and slopping over into Kent. London was 
in existence in Roman times but has not grown fast of late. Its 
principal industries are the manufacture of fog horns, London 
porter, and public sentiment. It sends one member to Parliament 


and many to the court of Quarter Sessions. ’”’ 
‘‘The Berlin Veterinary School is situated in the German vil- _ 
lage of Berlin. Population in 1914 about 1400; in 1917 much less 
both in number and girth.’’ ‘‘Alfort, in the environs of Paris, 
offers another evidence of Dr. Adams’ acumen as ‘Paris has no 
manufactures of importance, its male population spending most of 
its time seated along country roads termed Boulevards. Their 

occupation is the leisurely consumption of syrups and light wines 4 
and the criticism of female beauty’.’’ 

‘Dublin, the home of the school of that name, is an Irish town | 
of about 1600 inhabitants. Its important manufactures are revo- | 
lutions and Dublin stout.”’ 

‘Edinburgh and Glasgow owe their fame solely to the veteri- - 7 

nary and medical schools there established, the towns having grown _ 
up around the schools. Industries are the vending of oatmeal, red | a 


herring and shorter catechisms, the former being the favorite food, — 
the latter the preferred literature of the students. These students — 

coming from a race distinguished by its reckless extravagance do i 
not as a rule stay in Scotland if they can help it, preferring to a 


prey and pray elsewhere.”’ 
Calcutta, Melbourne and Bombay, situated as they are an 


*At the March meeting of this agsociation, Dr. Rogers made the cer, | = 1 = 
statement in writing regarding Dr. Gannett’s quotation of Dr. Adams: ‘‘ 

called Dr. Adams up and put the question to him. As nearly as I recollect this 
is his answer:’’ ‘‘I did say that a well rounded veterinary education could not 
be acquired in a large city, but also pointed out that it was equally unattainable 
in a small town, in other words, a country “town offered advantages in cattle — 
practice, ete., while the great principles on which medicine depend could only be | 
taught in a large city.’” (FP rom the secretary of the association. ) 
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British dependencies, are quiet burgs of little activity, especially — 
in the hot season. Productions—half castes, gold dust, road dust, 
Asiatic cholera and funerals of the aboriginal inhabitants.’ 
We could carry this line of argument further but submit that 
we have demonstrated a reductio ad absurdum. 
Conciusion. In closing, I desire to say a few words on the 
ethical and sentimental side of this question. : 
When our great country was struggling for its freedom, for 
conditions assuring the unhampered right to ‘‘life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness’’ that great Frenchman, Lafayette, visited — 
us and aided us with his sword and council. When the oppressed | 
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welcomed by Bartholdi’s Statute of Liberty enlightening the world, 
a fitting gift from the great French Republic, to the Republic of © 
the West. 

Today, gentlemen, our boys are fighting shoulder to shoulder — 
with their brethren of the French Republic to insure unhampered 7 
freedom and the right to live our lives in safety, comfort and hap-— 
anaige and they will fight on, Frenchmen, Englishmen and Ameri- _ 


power for evil. 

There are men who would tell us that Republics are ungrate- 
ful, that legislative bodies are venal, that to gain political ends we 
must sell ourselves to politics, must ‘‘creep and intrude and climb 
into the fold’’ where the pastures of legislative appropriations 
blossom. I do not believe it. Upward progress under such condi- 
tions is impossible and we are rising year by year to a higher so- | ~ 
cial and political morality. Si 

I do believe that the legislators of Greater New York, of this =| 
Empire City, will go to Albany determined that the work done by - 
the Frenchman Liautard shall still bear more and better fruit, and 
that the great library you have lately formally opened will find _ 
a fitting home in the noble buildings of a school of veterinary medi- _ a 
cine, that appropriations sufficient to maintain and perpetuate the __ ; 
school will be freely given and that New York City will insist upon 
the legislature of your great State providing for the New York Bo 7 
American Veterinary College in such wise as to be satisfactory _ : 
alike to urban and suburban pride and patriotism. > 

Lastly, gentlemen, I submit that I have shown that Dr. Gan- 7 
nett’s premises are from the standpoint of logic, false premises, nae 
and consequently that the inductions therefrom are false. Q. E. D, 
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EMPYEMA OF THE CHEST AND GANGRENOUS NECROSIS 


OF LUNGS* 
_ (‘Treated by Surgical Operation and Application of Ordinary Drainage [ ; 
Methods. ) 
D. LeFevre, Newark, N. Y. 
_ So far as the writer has been able to learn empyema of the 


chest is considered by all veterinarians as an extremely fatal dis- 
ease and our text books treat of it in a despairing manner. 

During the past Spring the writer came in contact with such 
a case. It presented the earmarks of one of the worst forms and 
apparently was likely to turn into a case of rigor mortis. 

Thorough drainage methods were then applied and immediate 
improvement, convalescence, and rapid permanent recovery fol- 
lowed. 

To me, the case seemed of considerable importance and I be- 
lieve that further experimenting along the same line should be un- 
dertaken by those who have the opportunity, therefore I present 
the following case report: 

A careful record of the patient’s pulse, respiration and tem- 
perature was kept throughout her entire illness, but for the sake of 
brevity a discussion of the treatment administered on many of the 
days will be omitted, and in this paper there is discussed those 
things that transpired on certain dates, which seem to have a par- 
ticular bearing on the ease. 

March 3rd, 1917. Gray mare, 6 years old. Weight 1400 
pounds. Arrived in Newark from Buffalo. During the next few 
days she suffered a mild attack of influenza, apparently recovering 
in about ten days. She was used on a coal wagon, working rel 
half day, delivering small orders, loaded light. The work was grad- 
ually increased until she was drawing full loads all day. I think 
she slightly worked beyond her strength for several days before ar 
she was taken sick. 2 

March 30th. Worked hard all day in windy, cold, dristy 
rain, At night she refused foot and I was called. Her pulse was 
60; respirations, 25; and temperature, 106. She was placed in -_ 
separate building in a large roomy box stall, with large air space. a 


“Read at the 10th Annual Conference for Veterinarians, Ithaca, N. Y., 
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It was supposed that she was threatened with pneumonia, or a re- 
lapse of influenza, or both, and treated accordingly. 

March 31st. Pleurisy was diagnosed and appropriate treat- 
ment given. Arecolin, the best agent for aborting pleurisy, was 
not given. I presume that with most of you arecolin has become 
your regular treatment in cases of acute laminitis, and that you 
know it can be relied upon to abort acute pleurisy in from three to 
four days, the same as it does laminitis. Arecolin was not given. 
During early part of sickness the animal did not have my personal 
attention but the attention of another veterinarian. 

April 2nd. Pulse, 70; respirations, 36; temperature, 104. 
The evening before, the animal received a good turpentine sweat, 
applied with canvas and a felt sweat jacket, using about one gal- 
lon of turpentine. Apparently some benefit was received. 

April 4th. Pulse, 80; respirations, 24; temperature, 106. 
The patient had a hard chill, and without orders the owner ad- 
ministered two one-half pint doses of whiskey. During the next 
few days various medicines were tried without any apparent bene- 
fit. 

April 7th. Pulse, 66; respirations, 22; temperature, 103.3. 
In the forenoon, shortly athes this record was taken,the patient had 
another chill and that evening her record was, pulse, 100; respira- 
tions, 24; temperature, 104. 

April 8th. . Pulse, 84; respirations, 20; temperature, 102.5. 
She appeared to be growing worse quite rapidly. The chest was 
found to contain a considerable amount of fluid. She ate sparing- 
ly, and stood constantly in one place, head down and ears droop- 
ing, haggard countenance. Pulse had to be taken by auscultation, 
if moved slightly, pulse was considerably quickened, so that from 
now on I was very careful not to disturb the animal until her ree- 
ord had been obtained. A large doughy swelling had appeared 
between her front legs. It had gradually extended up on the pec- 
toral muscles, and backward under and along the sides of the chest, 
behind the front legs. 

April 9th. Pulse, 95; respirations, 20; temperature, 102.5. 
Patient certainly is in bad shape and unless something is done for 
immediate relief, she cannot be expected to live more than two or 
three days. She reels or staggers as if about to fall, when she is 
forced to move; refuses food, and by percussion the chest is found 


to be at least one-half or two-thirds full of liquid. i a _ ee 
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April 10th. Pulse, 90; respirations, 19; 102. 
_ After buckling two girts or surcingles tightly around the body of 
the patient, for the purpose of obviating shock, the patient was 
tapped on the right side of the chest, probably between the seventh 
and eighth ribs. The swelling on the side of the chest was so great 
that it was impossible to trace, or even with certainty distinguish, 
the difference in feeling of the rib or intercostal space. A small 
_ opening was made through the skin with a knife, choosing a place 
low down and behind the front leg far enough to be out of the way 
The trocar was then passed slowly in, and after 
some manoeuvering it finally entered the chest cavity. As directed 
in books, at first a rubber tube was placed on the canula for the _ 
purpose of leading the fluid into a pail, but as the canula frequently _ 
became blocked and the tube interfered and finally becoming 
_plocked with coagulated serum, it was finally dispensed with and 
the fluid allowed to flow directly from the canula into the pail. 


temperature, 


stilet again passed, until the outward flow of liquid was again es- 
Sometimes a gurgling noise was heard in the canula, 
_ showing that air was passing from the outside into the chest. At 
such times the thumb was used to immediately close the canula, 
until the flow of liquid could be reestablished. In this manner 
thirty or thirty-five quarts of liquid were drawn off. The patient 
_ showed immediate relief, and by evening and for the next two or 
three days, she showed a marked improvement. Her record that 
temperature, 101.2. 


her pulse, 80; respirations, 23; _ 


evening was, pulse, 72; respirations, 20; 
April 15th. Five days later, 
104. 


gradually growing worse. 


temperature, Patient declines all food and is apparently 
It was found that the chest was again 
nearly filled with liquid, tapped. The 
- fluid was somewhat thicker than before and seemed quite turbid. 
More trouble was experienced with the canula becoming blocked 
than the first time she was tapped. After drawing off about 15 
quarts of the liquid, the operation had to be discontinued because 


therefore she was again 


we could not get any more liquid,salthough percussion sounds in- 

‘dicated there was plenty of liquid left in the patient’s chest. Dur- 

ing the next few days no apparent improvement could be noticed, 

but by giving larger doses of fluid extract of gentian we manazed 

ais stimulate her appetite enough to get her to eat sparingly, and 
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in the meantime the attending veterinarian was doing some ; 
thinking. The client being a next door neighbor and valued friend, bp 
the veterinarian made up his mind that if this horse had to die, 
it was not going to die with a chest full of pus. Text books and _ 
current literature were carefully examined and about all that could | 
be found was that if.a patient reached the stage that this patient — 
was in nothing more could be done, and no hope should be enter- — 
tained. In short, it was that if the liquid in the chest would not 
come out through whatever sized canula the individual operator — 
chose to select, that ended it, the patient must die. So a trip to 
Rochester was made and a large sized trocar secured, also a new 
injection pump, together with proper appliances and tubing so as : 
to fasten the pump to the canula. Returning home armed with 


these various appliances, I remember that the attending veteri- | 
narian again felt quite confident. “ 


April 19th. Pulse, 92; respirations, 18; temperature, 102.8. 
The patient was no better, and something had to be done. She was 
growing weaker and poorer every day. So the large sized trocar 
was then passed into the horse’s chest. A quart or two of liquid, © 
fetid pus oozed out. The pump was then applied and by vigorous 
efforts a small amount of pus was secured but the valves or ston 
of the pump seemed to leak, at least we could not get suction enough — 
to extract a material amount of pus, so a spray pump much larger | 
and stronger was hitched to the canula coupling apparatus, and a _ 
still more vigorous pumping procedure carried on with no better 
success at securing pus, and yet by percussion sounds both sides of 
the chest seemed to be about two-thirds full of some kind of liquid. > 2 
; . A small, thin trocar was then passed high up on the left or : 
; other side of the chest so as to confirm the diagnosis of liquid of 

any kind being in the chest. Upon removing the stilet a strong 

flow of quite clear liquid was obtained, and allowed to flow until 
the canula became blocked. Not wishing to run any chances of 
getting the other side of the chest infected, the canula was then ~~ 
immediately withdrawn. Probably one gallon of liquid was drawn bi 
from the left side of the chest. of 
Upon going back to the right side of the horse, pus was aan 

_ ticed to be oozing out of the hole made by the large sized trocar. 
A probe pointed bistoury was passed in and the hole was enlarged, ww, «: 
| up and down. The handle of the bistoury was now intreductd 

and turned so as to spread the tissue apart, and pus began to flow a ; 
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quite freely. The pus was grayish, flocculent, and very fetid. 
After a while the hole became blocked, and the probe pointed bis- 
toury was again introduced and the hole was considerably en- 
larged, so as to freely admit the passage of two fingers into the 
hole. The outward borders of the two adjacent ribs could be felt 
but the swelling on the sides of the chest was so thick that the 
fingers were not long enough to reach into the chest. 

A long, stout dressing forceps was now entered and then 
opened or spread and turned crosswise in the hole. Traction was 
now exerted outwardly and thus the hole was opened quite widely. 
Immediately there was a free and abundant escape of pus and 
partly decomposed fragments of coagulated serum, which were 
highly fetid. Altogether that day, there were obtained one and 
one-half tobaceo pailfuls of pus, estimated at probably thirty or 
thirty-five quarts. The job was then discontinued for the day, but 
pus continued to drip from the wound. 

April 20th. Pulse, 86; respirations, 24; temperature, 102.8. 
In the morning the patient showed some improvement, but not so 
much as was expected. No surgical interference was attempted, 
the patient was allowed to rest, and the veterinarian did some 
more thinking as to the best line of procedure. 

It was believed that when the operator quit work on the pa- 
tient the day before, that the hole became blocked or plugged with © 
some kind of tissue, whether living or dead tissue the operator did 7 
not know, and the operator was just a little bit worried about the 
taking of a pair of heavy stout dressing forceps and grabbing hold © 
of various kinds of ornaments on the inside of a horse’s chest and 
by force dragging them to the outside. He thought he would per- _ 
haps get hold of a piece of living lung and rupture it and get a bad 
hemorrhage and perhaps he had some other thoughts. However, 
it was finally concluded that if the patient was to be saved, thor-— 
ough and permanent drainage must be established. = 

In the afternoon her pulse was 90; respirations, 22; and tem- _ 
perature, 103.4. The wound had ceased to drip and was closed by 
increased swelling. The hole was again enlarged, the dressing — 


é 


forceps were introduced and agprocedure of exploring around by 
feeling in different directions was followed; by reaching forward 
and toward the median line, the impacts of the heart beats could 
plainly be felt on the rounding curve of the long dressing forceps. 
Above it was thought that the lung could be felt floating. By a 
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spreading manipulation of the hole, sudden gushes of liquid were 
liberated. This liquid was much thinner than the day before. By 
percussion it was found that the liquid extended to nearly the 
same height on both sides of the chest, but it was at a much lower 
level than formerly. Either the partition between the two halves 
of the lungs had become ruptured or the liquid from the left side 
had seeped through the partition into the right side. 

The manipulation of the hole in the chest was continued and 
after a time some dead tissue was noticed to protrude outwardly 
through it. The forceps were then closed on whatever tissue was 
between its jaws. Another forceps was used to spread the hole 
and by a process of manipulation, a strip of partially decomposed 
lung tissue, eight inches in length and varying from two and one- 
half to four inches in width was drawn out. Pus now gushed out 
freely. Several more small pieces of lung tissue were extracted at 
various times when they presented themselves in evidence by block- 
ing the hole. 

Some three or four quarts more than a tobacco pailful, proba- 
bly at least 25 quarts of pus, were drawn from the horse this day, 
and after the pus ceased to flow a couple of quarts of warm ecreolin 
solution were injected into the chest cavity and coaxed out again. 

April 21st. Pulse, 58; respirations, 18; temperature, 102.6. 
She ate and drank freely, was brighter, and moved around in her 
stall quite freely. The chest was again flushed out with warm creo- 
lin solution, and so as to establish permanent drainage, a hole was 
made, slightly superiorly and further forward, between the sixth 
and seventh ribs. A piece of drainage cloth was now grasped by 
the dressing forceps and carried in through the lower hole, and then 
upwards. Another dressing forceps was now passed in through 
the upper hole and with it the operator grasped hold of the drain- 
age cloth that was being held with the lower forceps. The lower 
forceps were now loosened and drawn out, the upper forceps were 
drawn out, dragging the drainage cloth with it, which completed 
the operation of passing the drainage cloth around the seventh rib. 
A toggle stick four inches long and the size of a lead pencil was 
now tied fast to each end of the cloth and the patient was left for 
the day. 

During the next two or three days, as the patient seemed to 
be eating freely and doing well, she was observed but not interfered 
with. There was a considerable discharge from the wound, part 
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; Brent was observed for a few moments and as no ill effect could 
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of it drizzling down the back of the front leg and the patient 
seemed to delight in licking up this discharge. She also licked the 


wound and oceasionally bit at the seton or drainage cloth. In this 
a she was not interfered with, as we recognized the value of auto- 


therapy. We also appreciated the advantage of having the toggle 
stick in the ends of the drainage cloth, for if the ends were tied to- 
gether, there would be danger of getting her teeth caught fast in 
the cloth and perhaps injuring herself. It was noticed that the 


swelling on the breast and sides of chest was decreasing. 


April 24th. Pulse, 76; respirations, 18; temperature, 104.5. 
When the patient was standing up, the wound was noticed not to 
drain freely, but when she lay down pressure was brought to bear 


. on the ribs so that they were slightly sprung apart and the wound 


was somewhat opened, and some pus flowed out forming a puddle 
on the bedding. The patient also had a nasal discharge. The seton 
was removed, the hole was rimmed out and several quarts of pus 


— escaped, a new seton was put in place, and two or three quarts of 


-ereolin solution were injected into the chest. The operator with a 
syringe injected it in different directions, so as‘to wash or rinse off 
the upper parts of the inside of the chest. In the meantime, the 
holes were kept plugged with cotton, so as to retain most of the 
ereolin solution within the chest for several minutes. The animal 
coughed, blew her nose, began licking her lips and champing her 
jaws. The attendant remarked that the injected material appeared 
to flow from the mouth and nose, and this seemed to be the ease. 

The only explanation the writer can offer is that the lower 
border of the lung had sloughed off and on the 20th I had drawn 
it out through the opening in her side and that some of the bron- 
chial tubes still remained open. The creolin solution passed through 
_ these tubes into the trachea and on into the mouth and nose. The 
be noticed the washing out was continued to completion, but the 
holes were never again plugged. 

May 2nd. Pulse, 52; respirations, 24; temperature, 102.6. 
Patient was eating heartily. She was gaining in flesh. When led 
out on the halter she acted brighf*and walked strong and freely. 
The wound was discharging freely ; the drainage cloth was changed ; 
the hole was rimmed out and the chest washed out. 

May 9th. Pulse, 46; respirations, 16; temperature, 102.6. 
The drainage cloth was changed; hole was rimmed out; the chest 
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was washed out. When she was led out on the halter, she tried to 
kick and play. 

May 20th. Pulse, 46; respirations, 16; temperature, 101.8. 
Drainage cloth was changed and chest washed out. She was still 
in a thrifty condition. 

May 25th. Pulse, 44; respirations, 16; temperature, 101.5. 
‘ The seton was changed, hole opened up, and chest washed out. 
She was turned out to pasture on a steep side hill, with a shed to 
run under during nights and stormy weather. 

June 5th. Visited patient in the pasture lot; she appeared 
thrifty, ran and played with the other horses. The wound was dis- 
charging some. She had a slight cough. It was noticed that when 
she coughed the air was expelled through the hole past the seton in 
her side. The flesh had now grown so that it fitted closely around 
the seton or drainage cloth. We could not see that any air was 
sucked back through the hole into the chest after coughing, and it 
is wondered if the animal will not by this method be able to expel 
the air that is in the pleural cavity, and so by degrees get the lung 
again inflated to its normal capacity, if it is now or has been col- 
lapsed, or partly collapsed. 

June 20th. The patient was thrifty; the seton was removed, 
and she was discharged. 

In August she was placed at light work on the farm; the work 
was gradually increased until she was doing as much plowing and 
dragging as any horse on the farm. All the fall she has drawn to 
market great loads of two and three tons of cabbage and 
other produce. She is at the present time thrifty and doing well, 
and her present owner considers her the equal of any horse on his 


farm. 
CASE OF NECK PUNCTURE 
Capt. J. H. Goutp, V.C., Division Veterinarian, 88th Division 


A bamboo puncture extending through the skin of the left | 
--—- side of the neck through the muscles, ligamentum nuchae, to the _ 


4 


skin on the right side of the neck. As the direction was slightly 
€ upward, the opening on the left side was enlarged and good drain-— 
age obtained. The parts affected became swelled and edematous. 


Cleansed the wound thoroughly and injected tincture of iodine. — 
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Put on cold fomentations. Swelling continued to increase. In- 
jected fifty per cent Turkish oil three times daily and used fomen- 
tation of ten per cent Turkish oil and the swelling decreased until _ ’ 


the parts were about normal, Healing seemed slow, as is often the _ 
case in deep punctures, so injected mixture of four ounces tincture — 
of iodine, twelve ounces As-trin-gal, and water to make a quart. a 


Injected three times daily for four days, then as discharge lessened, 
twice daily. Later once daily. After the fourteenth day very | 

little discharge of a clear liquid came from the wound, so it was 
 syringed out every two or three days with tincture of iodine, As- 
trin-gal mixture. Wound entirely closed in six weeks. __ 
_ COLD ABSCESS AND SERO-FIBRINOUS TUMOR 


Capt. J. H. Gouup, V. C., Division Veterinarian, 88th Division 


The following pictures indicate the size of the growths and th 
parts affected : 
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A picture of a cold abscess in a pack A sero-fibrous tumor in the same mule. 
mule, in the Philippine Islands Probably caused by a severe bruise. 
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ye MorpPHINE IN Couic.—The method has been recommended by 

Messrs. Teppaz and Duprechou and referred to in the Society Cen- 

trale sometime ago. It relates to the administration of the alkaloid 
in intravenous injections. 

If the classical treatment of colic, due to intestinal congestion 

or acute gastro-intestinal indigestion, applied at the beginning of 

the manifestations, is not followed by relief an hour afterward, or 


if the symptoms are very violent at the start they make in the jugu- - 
lar an injection of a solution of 0.25ct of hydrochloride of mor- _ 


phine, the regular dose in ampoules. . 
The effect is instantaneous, all bad symptoms subside. 
The injection quickly quiets the pain. It is a simple treatment, 

easily applied and far superior to the administration per mouth of 

the tincture of opium. _ 
However, if the intravenous injection of morphine presents — 


advantages as to rapidity in the action of the narcotic effects, od 7 
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ABST 


does not offer a noticeable superiority over the subcutaneous injec- 
tion. Morphine is only to be recommended against the manifesta- 
tion of pain. Its inconveniences are not to be overlooked. Its 
paralyzing action on the intestines contraindicates it in cases of 
intestinal obstruction and its action on the blood vessels contrain- 


A. L. 


dicates its use in cases of intestinal congestion. 

DeMopEcTIC MANGE OF THE Horse witH CONTAGION TO MAN. 
G. Urbain, a Belgian Veterinarian. Bull. Soc. Centrale—While 
visiting a farm to attend a cow, his attention was called to a horse 
which was very thin and had on the body numerous hairless patches 
on the head, neck and trunk. He made a diagnosis of sarcoptic 
mange which is common in the country where he practices. A 
young man on the farm had numerous spots in the forehead, cheeks 
and neck from which he took some of the secretions of the patches. 
Examining the material obtained from both horse and man, he 
found the demodex in it. The young man had been free from any 
skin trouble until he took charge of the mangy horse. The cutane- 
ous lesions resembled those of chronic eczema. The hair came off — 
There was no itching. Washing with arsenical solu- 
tions brought an easy recovery. 

Cases of demodex in horses are not so very rare but the fact — 
recorded above is not sufficient to prove the contagion even with 


the observation of folliculitis, replied Prof. Raillet. A. L. 


W. R. Davis, M.R.C.V.S. 


in patches. 


CHOREA IN THE Cow. 
sembled chorea in human beings and he records one of the cases as — 
follows: He was called to attend a cow, 7 years old, Shorthorn, 
and found her standing and to all appearances very stiff. The 
breathing was quick, and the animal was sweating profusely. 
Every few minutes the eyes would be violently closed, causing a 
sort of grimace and a shake of the head, then the eyes would open | 


Veterinary 
ere 
News.—The author has seen several cases which he thought re- | 


~ 


widely again. There were twitchings in various parts of the body. 


On moving, each limb was violently flexed as if affected with string- 
halt. Taken in a box stall, she Jay down, with the eyes spasmodi- 
cally shutting and opening; the body and limbs convulsively twitch- 
ing. Feces and urine were normal. Pulse strong and full. Tem-— 


perature 103°. 
bromide of potassium were prescribed. 


The cow was six months in ealf. 
Gradual recovery. 
A. L. 


Chloral and 
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TECHNIC FoR BLoop EXAmination. (Abstracted from Marek’s 
7 Clinical Diagnosis of Diseases of Animals, etc.) 

CoaGuLABILITY. Place drop on cover glass, keep in moist 
chamber and observe progress of coagulation every minute by 


stirring with fine wire. 

DETERMINATION OF HEMOGIOBIN WITH THE GOWER’S SAHLI 
HeEMOGLOBINOMETER. Fill capillary pipette quickly up to 20 
mm. mark with blood. Wipe carefully the point of pipette. Empty 
contents by blowing into graduated tube, into which a small amount 
of distilled water has been added. It is then thoroughly mixed 
with the water contained in the tube, and then is diluted by adding 
gradually water until the color corresponds with that contained in 
the picrocarmin tube, comparing it in proper light before a white 
background. The scale indicates the hemoglobin contents. 

CountTING OF Rep Bioop CorpuscLes. Draw blood without 
exerting pressure; wipe off first drop; the next one is carefully 
drawn up into pipette up to 0.5 mark. Without removing from 
the mouth the mixing pipette, its point is wiped quickly with finger 
or gauze and immediately following the diluting fluid is drawn up. 
This is either 0.9% Na Cl solution or Hayem’s fluid (Hydrarg. 
bichl. 0.5 Natr. sulphuricum 5. Natr. chloratum 1 Aqua dest. 200). 
The fluid is drawn into the pipette, while this is gently rolled, at 
first rapidly, then slower until it reaches the mark 101. Then the 
point of the pipette is closed with the finger and shaken for two to 
three minutes to obtain uniform mixture of blood. Then the con- 
tents of the capillary tube is blown out. From the remaining fluid 
the counting chamber is filled, which should be used only when 
thoroughly clean. One drop is placed into the chamber, there- 
upon the cover glass is allowed to drop on the same, the contact 
surface should show Newton’s color. The counting chamber should 
be completely filled to avoid air bubbles. Allow the slide to rest 
for two to threé minutes allowing for settling of corpuscles. 

The counting is undertaken under high magnification and the 
red blood corpuscles are counted by sliding the slide to the right; 
20 squares are counted in a row, and the same way in the following | 
rows. In all, at least 200 squares should be counted. In each 
square all red corpuscles are counted inside of the square and also” 
those which cut the left and upper border, those on the two other 
borders are counted to the second row of squares. | 

The formula for establishing the number of red blood cor- 
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puscles per ¢.mm. is N=4000XZxV. N. represents the number 
per c.mm., Z. the average number of corpuscles per square (ob- 
tained from the sum of the total count by dividing it with the num- 
ber of counted squares), and V. represents the degree of the dilu- 
tion. . 

CounTiING OF BLoop CorpuscLes. The principle for 
counting white blood corpuscles is the same as for the red corpuscles, 
only that a diluting fluid is used, which renders the red corpuscles 
transparent and also which stains the nucleus of the white cor- 
puseles. The blood is diluted only 1:10 (on account of the corre- 
sponding small numbers of white corpuscles), and therefore a 
special pipette is used with a mark 11 on the end of the ampule. 
Turk-Burkers counting chamber is better suited for counting white 
corpuscles on account of the larger squares it contains, A 1% 
acetic acid solution is best adapted as diluting fluid with or without 
the addition of a 1% aqueous solution of gentian or methyl] oroletts 
solution, which renders the red corpuscles transparent and the ad- 
dition of the stain colors the nuclei of the white corpuscles. 

The blood is drawn into the pipette up to mark 1 and then the 
diluting fluid to mark 11, and the further technie and counting is 
carried out the same as with red corpuscles. 

EXAMINATION OF STAINED BLoop SMEARS. Careful prepara- a7 
tion of blood smears with the aid of a cover glass (in usual man-— 
ner). Drying in air, fixation in absolute methyl! alcohol three- 
fifths minute. 


Staining by Giemsa or other methods. 


A. E1cHHorn. 


CuinicaL Cases. J. Bouwmann, Deutch Veterinarian. Vet- | 


erinary News. 1st. Torsion Urert Mare.—lIn this, the author 
relates a number of cases and makes remarks about the colic which 
is caused by it and makes further remarks on the treatment of the 
torsion in the cow. The first case was one of right uterine torsion 


which terminated fatally after several hours of manipulation. a a 


mesentery and uterus. 
The author follows this by remarks on six other cases where — o 

colic was present, only one of which was followed ‘by death. 4 i 
2nd. UNILATERAL PARALYSIS OF THE FActAL NERVE IN A CALF 

Due to TupercuLosis.—The calf was one year old. When ex- 

amined there was much salivation and mastication was slowly per- 
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formed. He was very emaciated. The right ear was hanging 
down, the right upper eyelid drooping, the eye ball had an oblique 
position and was retracted. The right pupil was as large as the 
left. The right nostril did not move, the right part of the upper 
lip was lower than the left. The skin of the head was sensitive to 
pin pricks. When the cornea was touched the eyelids did not close 
but when the head was not fixed, the calf reacted by head move- 
ments and by going sideways, showing that the cornea was sensi- 
tive. The calf did not grasp the food with his tongue. There was 
a purulent discharge from the right nostril. The calf was unable 
to back and moved as if he were tipsy. At the post mortem there 
was found tuberculosis of the pre-bronchial lymph glands and 


in the mesentery. The base of the brain had a compact mass of 
tubercles. In the first and second cervical vertebrae tubercles were 


also found. A. L. 


THE SOLVENT ACTION OF ANTISEPTICS ON NECROTIC TISSUE. 
Herbert D. Taylor and J. Harold Austin. The Journal of Exrperi- 
mental Medicine, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January, 1918.—Considerable 
stress may be placed on the relatively great solvent action of Da- 
kin’s hypochlorite solution as contrasted with the more recent and 
more stable chloramines of Dakin. The hypochlorite being such a 
good solvent of necrotic tissue, plasma clot and leukocytes, has pref- 
erence over the chloramines in the treatment of infected wounds. 
_ The solvent action is due primarily to the hypochlorite content. 
This action is aided by the alkalinity of the solution. It seems 
probable that the greater instability of the hypochlorite solution, 
when compared with that of the chloramines, may be related to its 


greater solvent action. None of the solutions show a solvent action 


on blood clot when prepared in a reaction available for clinical use. 
HAYDEN. 


HyYpROBROMIDE OF ARECOLINE IN Couic. Capt. C. E. W. Bryan, 
A.V.C. Veterinary Journal.—Arevoline is quite extensively used 


in the treatment of colic. The author has resorted to it in about 
400 cases and for him, the hydrobromide is the salt which fulfilled 
all the requirements. The only occasions when he does not resort 


to it are in very mild cases, in those where the pulse is very weak 


and there is debility, in cases of acute tympanitis and in cases of 
diarrhea and exhaustion, 
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Generally one dose is sufficient. 2 gr. doses are used. In many 
eases, however, he has given a second and even a third dose; but in 
es cases he gives only one grain and that never until three hours 

i : have elapsed without effect from the first dose. The advantages 
claimed are: Ist, rapidity of action and therefore of result. If the 
animal has already a strangulated bowel, it kills it quicker. 2nd, 
; rapid purgation. 3rd, no nausea or disturbance of appetite. 4th, 

a effects of the drug disappear after four hours. 5th, small bulk 
to carry, especially when one is on the march. 
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: 7 Percentage of deaths small and every fatal case proved to be 
of strangulated bowel. A. L. 

Finro-MyoMA IN THE ABDOMEN OF A RetTRIEVER. G. Gair, 


Veterinary Journal—An eight-year-old retriever was 
losing condition and the abdomen grew larger. By examination a 
- large firm mass could be detected in the abdomen. A rapid growth 
tumor was diagnosed and the prognosis ‘being unfavorable the dog 
was destroyed. The tumor found at the autopsy weighed 13 lbs. 
It was situated among the intestines and adhering. On section it 


7 had a pink color and cotton ball appearance giving the character- 
7 istic picture of fibro-myoma. Its nature was made out by a micro- 


A. L. 


scopic examination. 


—The next meeting of the Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation will be held at Shelbyville, Ky., July 10 and 11. 

Dr. Edward J. McLaughlin is now at College Park, Md., assist- 
ing in the demonstrational and educational work on hog cholera. 

—The force of veterinary inspectors of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry employed upon educational and demonstrational work in 
connection with hog cholera at Springfield, Ill., has been increased 
by the addition of Dr. Matthew J. Huggins from Lincoln, Neb., 
and Dr. Frederick C. Jones from Columbus, Ohio. 

—The Oklahoma State Bogard of Veterinary Examiners will 
meet at the State House, Oklahoma City, Okla., May Ist, 2nd and 
3rd, 1918. All applicants for registration to practice veterinary 
medicine in the State of Oklahoma must appear for examination 
not later than 4 p. m. of the first day of the meeting. 

- —Dr. J. O. F. Price has removed from Lu Verne to Algona, Ia. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT : 
IN THE ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS OF THE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Section 151 (b), Selective Service Regulations, provides for 
' voluntary enlistment in the enlisted reserve corps of the Medical 


Department of the army as follows: 


‘*Seetion 151 (b). Under such regulations as the ei « 
Surgeon General may prescribe and upon receiving per- 
mission from the Surgeon General to do so, any medical es 


student, hospital interne, dentist, dental student, veteri- TP 
narian, or veterinary student may enlist in the enlisted re- 
serve corps of the Medical Department, and thereafter 
upon presentation by the registrant to his Local Board 
of a certificate of a Commissioned Officer of the Medical 
Department of the Army that he has been so enlisted, such 
certificate shall be filed with the Questionnaire and the 
registrant shall be placed in Class V on the ground that 
he is in the military service of the United States. There 
is no other ground upon which such persons (as such) 
may be placed in a deferred classification.’’ 


The object of this provision is to enable the military authori- Ds 
ties to place the above mentioned class of registrants in the mili- = 
tary service where their experience and training can be utilized to vi 
best advantage. 


For the purpose of obtaining better qualified officers in the a 7 
Medical Department, it is the intention of the Surgeon General, if _ 
conditions permit, to allow medical, dental, and veterinary stu- a 
dents to complete the course for a professional degree; and to al- : 
low hospital internes one year of practical training in a hospital. _ 
Kor this reason these men, after enlistment in the enlisted reserve 


corps, will be left on inactive duty until the desired training has . 
been obtained; provided, however, that they make satisfactory _ 
progress, and that the conditions for obtaining such training are 
adequate. They may, however, be called to active duty at any a - 
time, if the need for their services is sufficiently urgent. _ 


Since graduated dentists and veterinarians have already re- 
ceived a training adequate for the purposes of the Army, it will be 
not be the policy of the Surgeon General to leave them on inactive 7 
duty; but they will be called to active duty as soon after enlist- 
ment as their services can be utilized in the enlisted force of the 
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Medical Department. Where practicable, they will be assigned to 
duty in the line of their professional work. 

For the purpose of attaining these ends, the Surgeon General 
prescribes the following regulations : 

1. Permission to enlist-in the enlisted reserve corps of the 
Medical Department will be granted in the case of medical, dental, 
and veterinary students, hospital internes, dentists, and veteri- 
narians, only to students in, and to graduates of, well-recognized 
schools. 

2. The term 
bona fide member of one of the regular classes in the regular course 
for the professional degree, in a well-recognized school. Such 
bona fide membership should be attested by an affidavit from the 
dean of the school, or from his authorized agent, duly executed be- 
fore a notary. 

: Note A: In the case of Medical Schools the ‘‘regu- 
lar course’’ is understood to mean the usual four-year 
course leading to the degree of M. D. ‘‘Special’’, ‘‘pre- 
medieal’’, graduate, and ‘‘post-graduate’’ students in 
medical schools, and persons studying medical subjects 
outside of schools which are legally authorized to confer 
the degree of doctor of medicine, will not be considered 
‘‘medical students’’ within the meaning of these regula- 
tions. 

Note B: A medical school which offers only part of 
the regular course for the degree of M. D. may be reeog- 
nized; provided the school is maintained for this pur- 
pose, and the equipment and teaching are equal to the 
standard of well-recognized medical schools; and pro- 
vided the students: of said school are acceptable for ad- 
vancement in other well-recognized medical schools, 
which give a complete course for the degree of M. D. 
This provision refers particularly to the medical schools 
of universities which offer only the first two years of the 
regular medical course. 

Note C: In those medical schools which require for 
the degree of M. D. a fifth year, spent in hospital or 
laboratory, the member gf the fifth class shall be re- 
garded as ‘“‘hospital-internes’’, within the meaning of 
these regulations, and not as ‘‘medical students’’, 

Note D: Restrictions corresponding to those for 
medical schools and medical students in Note A shall ap- 
ply in the case of dental schools and veterinary schools, 
and in the case of dental students and veterinary students. 


‘*student’’ in these regulations shall mean a 
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3. <A ‘‘bona fide’’ student, within the meaning of these regu- 
lations, is one who has been duly registered by the school as a mem- 
ber of his class at the beginning of the school term; who has ful- 
filled the requirements of the school for admission to said class; 
who has been in attendance since the beginning of the school term, © 
in accordance with the requirements of the school; and has satis- — 
factorily done the work of his class to date. Unless a student has © 
fulfilled all of these requirements, the dean should not issue to him > a 
the affidavit mentioned in Section 2. 

4. In the case of a hospital interne, a dentist, or a veterinar- 
ian, who is a graduate from a well-recognized school, the fact of —__ 
graduation from said school must be established by an affidavit 
from the dean of the school or his authorized agent, duly executed 
before a notary; which affidavit shall give the full name of the 
graduate, the name and location of the school, and the year in 
which the degree was conferred. 

5. The term ‘‘hospital interne’’, within the meaning of these 
regulations, shall indicate a graduate from an approved medical 
school, or a student in the senior class of such school, who has re- 
ceived an official appointment in a hospital or medical school, 
which appointment involves either the care of hospital patients, or 
such advanced scientific study as will fit him for special scientific 
medical work in the Army. res 

6. Permission for ‘‘hospital internes’’ to enlist in the en- | 
listed reserve corps of the Medical Department will be granted only 
when the conditions, in the opinion of the Surgeon General, are sat- 
isfactory for the purpose of training medical officers for the Army, 
and only to such number of internes in an approved institution as | 
the Surgeon General may determine. Such permission will be fur-_ 
ther dependent upon the time of such appointment as interne, its | 
duration, the character of the work, and the opportunities for 
training afforded the interne. ' 

7. The Surgeon General will not recognize interneships in — 
hospitals, sanitoriums or other institutions conducted for profit; aig 
or in smal] private hospitals (50 beds or less) ; or new interneships 
in any hospital, if established or added since May 18, 1917, to those 
previously existing, unless such new interneships are necessitated — 


by and are proportional to an increase in the bed capacity of said 


hospital, 
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8. The approved period of interne service shall not exceed 
one year; it may begin, under suitable arrangements, any time 


- within the last four months of the medical-school course; it must 
begin otherwise as soon as practicable after graduation ; it must be 
‘. completed within sixteen months from the last day of the month 

- in which graduation occurs; and, if there is an interval of more 
than one month between the time of graduation and the beginning 
of the recognized interneship, the time must be spent in a way that 
. will, in the opinion of the Surgeon General, improve the training 
: of the graduate for army purposes. This intervening time, even 
if spent in a recognized hospital position, will not necessarily be 


counted as part of the year of interne service that may be allowed. 


9. Permission for voluntary enlistment in the enlisted re- 
‘serve corps of the Medical Department is hereby granted by the 
Surgeon General to medical students, dental students, and veteri- 


nary students in well-recognized schools (as defined in Section 1), 
-_-provided they present to the recruiting officer affidavits that they 
are bona fide students in said schools (as required by Section 2) ; 


dents who fulfill these requirements, and to enlist them, if aecepta- 
} ble under orders and regulations governing enlistments for the 
i United States Army. 
| 10. Permission for voluntary enlistment in the enlisted re- 
serve corps of the Medical Department is hereby granted by the 
q Surgeon General to dentists and to veterinarians who establish, to 
the satisfaction of the recruiting officer, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Section 4, the fact of graduation from a well-recog- 
nized school; and recruiting officers are hereby authorized to ac- 
cept for enlistment in the enlisted reserve corps of the Medical De- 
partment those dentists and veterinarians who fulfill these require- 


tions governing enlistments for the United States Army. 

11. All others, including “‘hospital internes’’, who may be 
tags for voluntary enlistment jn the enlisted reserve corps of 
the Medical Department under Selective Service Regulations, See- 
tion 151 (b), and by these regulations, must receive permission in- 
dividually from the Surgeon General. 

By direction of the Surgeon General. 


_ ments, and to enlist them, if acceptable under orders and regula- 
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AN EFFORT TO RETURN THE VETERINARY SERVICE i 
TO THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS OF THE ARMY ~~ 

In a bill, H. R. 9867, introduced in Congress, the following 
paragraph was included: 

So much of section sixteen of the Act making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses, approved June third, nineteen hundred and sixteen, as pro- 
vides that the Veterinary Corps as therein constituted shall be a 
part of the Medical Department of the Army, is hereby amended 
so as to make the Veterinary Corps a part of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army; and, further, so as to authorize appointments 
of reserve veterinarians in the Veterinary Corps upon the recom- 
mendation of the Quartermaster General of the Army. Provided, 
That all appropriations made for the purchase of veterinary sup- | 
plies and the hire of veterinary surgeons shall be available for the 7 — 
purpose for which made, and shall hereafter be disbursed through 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

We understand this measure was not passed, on the point of — 
order that it was new legislation included in a bill for appropria- 7 
tions. Army veterinarians were formerly in the Quartermaster 7 
Corps and there seems to be evidence that the combination was = 
not a happy one. What bearing the reference in the bill, to all | 
appropriations for the purchase of veterinary supplies and hire | 7 
of veterinary surgeons, has upon rank for veterinarians is not 
clear. In the past, we believe the Quartermaster has not been par- 
ticularly sympathetic toward rank nor generally appreciative of ors 
the work of the profession. Veterinarians have fought for many =~ 
years for the recognition which has now come to them and any © 
suggestion ‘of retrogression should be promptly and earnestly coun- — : 
teracted. The association of the Veterinary Corps with the Medi- © 
cal Corps gives it recognition as a profession. The relations have | 
been pleasant and there is a closer and more sympathetic relation- 
ship between human and veterinary medicine than the ‘‘hire’’ of _ 
the latter in a Quartermaster Corps. The present association with ; 
the Medical Corps unmistakably stands for greater efficiency for - 7 
the veterinarians and efficiency in all branches is just what is _ 
needed to win in this war. Veterinary service among our allies 
has demonstrated its efficiency. We should profit by the experience 
of others. The fact that an effort has been made to disrupt the © 
present satisfactory conditions of the veterinarians may indicate ; 
that further attempts are to be made. The profession should heed = 


the warning and be on the alert to oppose any action that offers a - 
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Captain John H. Gould, Veterinary Corps, Division Veteri- 
—narian, 88th Division, United States Army, now stationed at Camp 
Dodge, has taken the examination given by the Surgeon General’s 
office for the grade of Major. 

Captain Gould is a native of Minnesota, born in Martin County, 
on the Minnesota-lowa border, January 22, 1877. He was educated 
in high school, and then served in the war with Spain in the Twelfth 
Minnesota Infantry. Later, he was graduated from Ames as a 
_ doctor of veterinary medicine in June, 1902. 

After practicing at Jackson, Minnesota, a few months, and be- 
ing admitted to practice in both Minnesota and Iowa, he was ex- 


CAPTAIN JOHN H. GOULD 


- amined for veterinarian in the army, and was assigned to the Elev- 
enth Cavalry. After two months’ service at Fort Snelling, he 
joined his regiment in the Philippine Islands, returning to the 
United States in March, 1904. 

He was stationed at Presidio, Fort Riley, and Fort Des 
Moines. He made an excellent record. He participated in the 
inaugural of President Roosevelt in March, 1905. 

Ordered again to Fort Des Moines in October, 1905, he was 
again with his regiment, the Eleventh Cavalry. He took the regu- 
lar medical course at Drake, and was graduated in June, 1907. 
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From June, 1907, he served at Forts Ethan Allen, Vermont; 
Oglethorpe, Georgia; ten months on the Texas border; in the Col- 
orado strike zone; and again to the Philippine Islands in June, 
1915. His service and special duties took him all over the islands, 
and into China and Japan. 

He was returned to the United States in November, 1917, and 
assigned to Camp Dodge, becoming a captain shortly thereafter, 
and being examined for his majority. 

Captain Gould is a member of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association (1902), and of many clubs and associations, medi- 
cal, military, civic, fraternal, ete., including the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

—Lieutenant H. E. Van Der Veen has been recently transferred 
from meat inspection duty at Chicago, Ill., to unit work at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, under the supervision of Major 
Knowles, Division Veterinarian. The mortality from infectious 
diseases in horses has been very much reduced in this camp. 

—Captain R. A. Greenwood, by order of the War Department, 
has been transferred from Camp Sevier, 8. C., to Camp Meade, 
Admiral, Md. 

—Dr. J. M. Twitchell, formerly at the Auxiliary Remount Depot 
at Camp Funston, Kansas, has been stationed at Camp Greenleaf. 

-Major C. E. Cotton is stationed at Chicago, Ll, as General 
Veterinary Inspector for eight central states. Inspection of sani- 
tation and hygienic conditions of railroad yards and feeding sta- 
tions and stables from which purchasing boards buy public ani- 
mals and the veterinary affairs in the Division Camps are among 
his duties. 

—Dr. Bert J. Cady, Berkeley, Calif., has received a commission 
as Second Lieutenant and ordered to report for duty at Camp 
Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 

—Dr. Columbus W. Tittle, formerly of Davis, Okla., has been 
commissioned Second Lieutenant, V.R.C., and is stationed with 
the 304th Cavalry, Camp Stanley, San Antonio, Texas. 

—Dr. C. M. Haring, of the University of California, commis- 
sioned as Second Lieutenant, is stationed at Camp Greenleaf, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

—Lieutenant George E. Butin, formerly of Bellevue, Neb., is 
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—The Medical Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe is 

divided into seven battalions, the seventh of which includes the 

=a and psychologists. Company 27 (veterinarians) re- 
cently won the banner, after the Saturday inspection, for the best 
company after the second week of its organization. Among the 
competitors were companies of physicians which had been organ- 
‘ — ized since last June. The banner is red and has inscribed upon it: 

** Do it Now,’’ ‘‘Do it Well,’ ‘‘Smile, Damn You, Smile.’’ 

—Second Lieutenant M. W. Kreuziger has been transferred from 
g _ Camp Lawrence J. Hearn, Palm City, Calif., to the 83rd Reg., F. A., 
Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 
—Lieutenant Charles C. Dobson, formerly at Muncie, Ind., 
- now at the Headquarters of the 76th Infantry Brigade, Camp 
Shelby, Miss. 
_  —Captain Charles H. Jewell, of Camp Lee, Va., for many years 
in the Army service, received a commission as Major in the Na- 


tional Army, February 19. er 


ALABAMA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
The Alabama Veterinary Medical Association held its eleventh 
annual meeting at Auburn, Ala., March 1 and 2, 1918, at the Col- 
_ lege of Veterinary Medicine. 
ty The first paper on the program was given by Dr. H. C. Wil- 
; son, Federal Veterinarian in charge of hog cholera ame in Ala- 
-bama. He discussed the use of serum and virus and gave the prin- 
cipal points that should be observed by veterinarians who admin- 
ister them. Also the care and handling of the hogs. This brought 
out much discussion on the subject of immunity and the amount of 
serum and virus to use. It seemed to be the concensus of opinion 
that larger doses of serum and virus should be given in order to 
insure safe immunity. 

A. R. Gissendanner, senior veterinary student, read a paper on 
Shoeing Draft Horses in the South. J. R. Sullivan, another senior 
veterinary student, read a paper on Shoeing the Light Horse in 
the South. These papers brought out a general discussion on the 
methods that were in common use and their defects. The great 
importance of having better educated farri:rs and veterinarians 
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who have practical knowledge of horse shoeing, for use both in the 


¥ army and in commercial life, was emphasized. J. H. Fussell, an- : 
other senior veterinary student, read a paper on Removing One- 
half or One-quarter of the Cow’s Udder. He gave the indications, 
q precautions and successive steps in the operation. 
fe The next subject was one that proved to be a live wire. ‘“‘Why | 
- Should All Stock Cars, Stock Yards and Pens Be Regularly and _ 
‘ Effectively Disinfected Under Official Supervision?’’ This was 


given by Dr. C. W. Ferguson. The results of the handling of a — 
great many army horses and the movement of cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and other animals in infected cars, yards, etc., shows the absolute 
necessity for some supervision. The Army veterinarians present 
discussed the question from their standpoint and all seemed to 
agree that it was a positive necessity. 

The value of studying poisonous plants was next brought out 
by Dr. M. W. Williams. All veterinarians present seemed to think 
that as a rule they did not receive sufficient instruction along that 
line while in college and many of them claimed that what they 


wanted to know was to recognize these poisonous plants as well as 

to know the poisonous principles, symptoms produced and treat- 
ment. 

7 The next subject, ‘‘Impaction of the Rumen’’, was treated by 
Dr. J. S. Andrade. His method of handling this condition was to “ 
start the treatment with solutions of barium chloride, tartar emetic 
-and then follow with repeated doses of caffein in the form of cof- 
fee. He reports a case where no action of the rumen was pro- 


~ duced under two to three days and good recovery ensued. 
The roaring operation in mules was next discussed by Dr. M. 
ow Jackson. This brought out considerable discussion and some 
seemed to think that there was a difference between the spasms of 
the larynx and laryngeal hemiplegia. This difference was not 
clearly defined. 
Accredited herds was the next subject on the program but the 
veterinarian who was to discuss it was not present. Hence a gen- 


- out and every one present seemed to think that while a new thing 


Reports of cases next came up, being discussed by several vet- 
-erinarians. Dr, 1. 8. MeAdory reported the removal of a large 
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melanotic sarcoma from the shoulder of a mule, which weighed 
about six or eight pounds. It was removed successfully without 
loss of the animal. He also reported a cese in a cow that showed 
two punctures of the rumen which extended into the spleen, pro- 
ducing abscesses that extended apparently through the blood ves- 
sels to the liver and then to the lungs. No enlargement of the 
lymph glands was present. Dr. J. M. Luke next led a discussion 
on the treatment of azoturia with chloral hydrate, lobeline sul- 
phate, ete. Dr. J. S. Cook reported a case of femoral hernia which 
apparently had two abdominal openings. He said as fast as he put 
the intestines into one opening they came out the other. He finally 
succeeded in stitching up the opening; and the animal (a one-year- 
old filly) recovered. This hernia was of one month’s standing 
when he operated. He also reported a case that was apparently a 
choker or roarer. The animal died when it was cast for operation 
and post mortem revealed a forked clothes pin, five to six inches 
long, in the left guttural pouch. Dr. W. D. Staples reported the 
removal of a piece of wire that resembled a ladies” hat pin from 
the base of the tongue of a horse, the animal having gone without 
eating for several days. He also reported that nearly all disinfec- 
tants, weak or strong, were generally very irritating to a uterus 
that had been everted. He then brought up the question of the use 
of the stomach tube and most of those who discussed the subject 
seemed to think that a smal] single tube was better than a double 
tube and that passing it through the nasal passage was better than 
passing it through the mouth. 

Lieutenant F. R. Harsh, of Camp Sevier, S. ©., gave the 
method of handling influenza, pneumonia, etec., at the Remount 
Station. He seemed to think that vaccination or use of bacterins 
and medication had done very little good but that most cases re- 
covered with fresh air in open corrals with protection from cold 
rains and cold winds. The death rate, as reported by him of all 
animals that were sick, was 4.87. The animals were turned out 
in the corral and especially all that were able to move around. 
They could get at water and feed when they wanted it and inhaled 
plenty of fresh air. He thought influenza by itself was a mild dis- 
ease but when complicated with septicemia or by Bacillus equi sep- 
ticus it became very serious. He also stated that he had consider- 
able trouble with scratches and grease but had obtained the best 
results by using white lotion. 
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Dr. G. A. Roberts discussed the subject of parasites, and es- 
pecially the hook worm and nodular disease. He seemed to think 
that these parasites were responsible for the death of a great many 
cattle and sheep in the South. He also seemed to think that pre- 
vention by changing cattle to non-infected pastures in the spring 
and early summer months was the best line of treatment. 

On the night of March 1 the Veterinary Medical Association 
of the College entertained the State Association at a ‘‘War Ban- 
quet’’. This was one where they were short on food and long on 
talk. There was a flow of language and a feast of reason, minus — 
logic. The chief feature of the banquet was the Service List pre- — 
sented by the students, giving the names and rank of the veteri- 


narians who are graduates of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and in the U.S. Army. While the banquet was one of the very | 
best some speakers that have been nearly always present were_ 
missed. 
On the morning of the 2nd of March one of the belated speak- — 
ers came in. It is necessary to mention this because there is only . 
one of his kind. We refer to Dr. W. L. Stroup, universally known 
as ‘‘Country’’ Stroup of Corinth, Mississippi, who has an original, — 
unique and effective method of collecting debts. According to him 
it is the only sure method on earth. We cannot reproduce his 
method here because it would spoil its effect to give it in cold type. | 
There is only one man who can tell about it and that is Stroup _ 
himself. Just before the clinic he gave this to all present in his 


+ 


unique style and language. The clinic was well attended and more — 
cases were presented than could be taken care of. Dr. Geo. R. 
White was chief operator. He spayed a cat and a cow, caponized _ 


Staples inspected and made diagnoses of a case of obscure lameness 
and a case of chronic indigestion. Dr. W. L. Stroup made a diag- 


delaying the operation. Two collie bitches were spayed by one of © 
the veterinarians present. A cast of fistulous withers with a Meril- — 
lat tube in it was exhibited and a case of a mule where two water 
bags had been removed was also exhibited. There were several — 
minor cases of lameness. : 
The next annual meeting occurs at Birmingham, Ala., on Feb- | 
ruary 20th to 22nd, 1919, in connection with the third annual meet- 
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pss nosis of an eye trouble, corneitis due to traumatism. A deep seated 
_ abscess of the shoulder was inspected and Dr. R. [. Kearley advised _ 
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ing of the Southeastern States Veterinary Medical Association. 
Dr. A. H. French of Birmingham was elected president of the Ala- 


bama Veterinary Medical Association for the ensuing year. 
C. A. Cary, Secretary. 


: ae ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL CANADA 
+ nek VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


Veterinary Association opened in St. Andrews Hall, Ottawa, Ont., 
on February 6th last, Dr. George Hilton, president of the society, 
read the following message from Dr. F. Torrance, Veterinary Di- 
rector General and honorary president of the association : 

0% ‘*Regret absence prevents my attending meeting; 
for success of which present my best wishes.’ 

The wishes of the honorary president, as expressed in his tele- 
gram from Toronto, were realized. ‘‘The best attended and alto- £. 
gether most successful meeting we have ever held,’’ a member put. 
it when the last business was done. 

There were afternoon and evening sessions and in order to pro- — 
mote good fellowship as well as vary the usual literary diet, a very 
successful little dinner was held at The Plaza at which nearly fifty 
members sat down. Over the coffee and cigars Mr. Gordon Rogers, © 
of the Health of Animals Branch, entertained with several well 
chosen recitations and his humorous and witty sallies at the ex-— 
pense of the veterinary profession provoked much merriment. Al-— 
together the dinner, which was the first held, proved such an en- 
joyable affair that it has undoubtedly come to stay. 

That the members fully appreciated their responsibilities and — 
anticipated a large attendance was evidenced by the very able pa- 
pers presented for discussion. At the afternoon session Dr. Hig- _ 
ginson, of Hawkesbury, gave an excellent: address on ‘‘ Parturition a 
and Some of Its Problems’’ and the lively discussion thereon more 
than repaid the Doctor for the time and trouble taken. Dr. Bella- | 
my, of Alexandria, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Differentiating the In- 
testinal Disorders of the Horse’’, the subject being handled in a | 
masterly manner and bearing all the earmarks of a careful and | 
studious practitioner. Drs. James, of Ottawa, and McMaster, of 
Cornwall, also gave many useful pointers in their remarks on ‘‘The | 
Examination of Horses for Soundness’’ and ‘“‘The Treatment of 
Serous Sacs of the Shoulder’’. Professor E. A. A. Grange, Prin-— 
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cipal of the Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, gave an interest- 
ing address at the afternoon session and entered whole heartedly — 
into the discussions of the various subjects presented, ras 
Dr. Fowler, of Toronto, who kindly consented to be with us, 
entertained the members with reminiscences of strange cases met — mm 


with during his surgical career and exhibited specimens including — 
rudimentary teeth taken from dentigerous cysts of the testicles. He — ad 
also gave some very valuable hints to the practitioners present. Dr.— 
Charles H. Higgins, Ottawa, Canadian representative of the Lederle — 
Laboratories, gave a talk on ** Bacterial Vaccines, Sera, ete.’’, which 
was much appreciated by all. Dr. 8S. Hadwen, Pathologist of the 
Health of Animals Branch, Ottawa, spoke on ‘‘ Miscellaneous Dis-_ 
eases of Animals Including Poisonous Plants’’ illustrated by lan- | 
tern slides. This was such a popular as well as illuminating talk — aa 
that Dr. Hadwen was unanimously elected an honorary member 

of the Association then and there. Another notable contribution, — 
illustrated, ‘‘Contagious Abortion of Cattle’’, was made by Dr. J. | 

C. Reid, of the Biological Laboratory, Ottawa. An interesting dis- 

play feature at the meeting was an exhibit of pathological speci- 
mens of animal diseases prepared by Dr. J. A. Allen, also of the 


Biological Laboratory. 

Five new members were initiated into the good graces of the 
association, namely, Dr. A. A. Etienne, Montreal; Professor Albert _ 
Dauth, Laval U niversity, Montreal; Professor N. E. McEwen, Me- 
Donald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; Dr. R. H. Foster, a 
Renfrew, Ont.; and Dr. George D. Ackland, Newboro, Ont. e 

The following officers were elected: Dr. F. Torrance, honor- . 
ary president; Dr. George Hilton, president; Dr. N. M. Bellamy, 


vice president; Dr. A. B. Wickware, secretary-treasurer; and the _ 
following executive slate: Drs. A. A. Etienne, L. Mulligan, J. B. 
Hollingsworth, W. C. Young, A. R. Metcalfe, J. Langevin, P. E. 
Pallister and C. H. Higgins. 

Those in attendance were: Professor Albert oy (nll 
N. E. McEwen, Professor EK. A. A. Grange, Dr. W. G. R. Fowler, 
Toronto; Drs. P. W. O’Hara, Mamotick; W. Nic 
A. Etienne, Montreal; W. C. Young, Almonte; J. M. Bourdeau, 
Embrun; D. DeMoulin, Lancaster; H. 8S. Perley, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, U. A.; R. H. Foster, Renfrew; George Ackland, 
Newboro; W. L. Caron, J. Langevin and A. H. Younghusband, 
Hull; J. A. Allen, O. Hall, S. Hadwen, H. Laframboise, P. E. Pal- 
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lister, F. H. S. Lowery, L. Mulligan, A. E. Moore, Robert Barnes, 
H. E. Marshall, Capt. B. L. Wickware, M.D., C.A.M.C., D. B. 
Kennedy, W. H. Marriott, A. B. Wickware, A. H. Harris, J. B. 
Hollingsworth, H. D. Sparks, A. E. James and Dr. A. E. Cameron, 
of the Entomological Branch, Ottawa; W. C. McGuire and J. D. 
McMaster, Cornwall; J. A. Bean, Winchester; A. R. Metcalfe, Van- 
kleek Hill; A. C. Morrison, Chesterville; and J. Beaudette, Martin- 


town. 
— The weather was very inclement, the mercury registering 
~ around 20° below zero, accompanied by a snow storm and many 
c were unable to get to Ottawa due to delayed trains and the impassa-— 


ble nature of the country roads. However, the meeting was the 
best ever held with a record attendance of nearly fifty, and from all 
indications the association and veterinary profession of Central 
Canada is coming into its own. The outlook for next year is very 
bright and with an unprecedented spirit of optimism prevailing we 
anticipate enrolling many new members and sending your journal 
an eye-opener as regards a wide-awake veterinary association. - 

A. B. Wickwarg, Secretary. 


_ VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
- The regular meeting of the Veterinary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion was held in the Club, Rooms of the B. A. I. in the Drovers — 
- Bank Building, Chicago, February 8, 1918, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
: The wives of the veterinarians were invited and many were present. 
ew Dr. J. B. Johnson, president of the association, welcomed the la- 
a dies. The orchestra of the B. A. 1. was present, and, led by Dr. P. 
A, Franzmann, rendered a number of excellent selections. A num- 
. ber of solos were also given by friends of some of the association 
members, after which Dr. W. 8S. Sadler, surgeon, psychologist, 
author, lecturer, and Director of the Chicago Physiological Thera- 
. peutic Institute, was introduced, and presented his lecture on 
‘*Long Heads, Round Heads or What Is the Matter with Germany,”’ 
Dr. Sadler immediately plunged into his subject, and endea- 
_vored to answer the question, ‘‘Why Did We Go to War with Ger- 
many?’’ From his own viewpoint, he stated: ‘‘Nine million blue- 
eyed, Nordic, long headed Germans have dominated 62,000,000 
round headed and mixed type Alpine Germans, and taught them for 
_ the past forty years that they are more than ordinary men and are 
the especially selected people to rule and dominate the world.”’ 
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He further stated that on the same territory where the great con- 
tending forces are fighting for supremacy today, the decisive bat- 
tles of the world have been fought for untold centuries. The doc- 
trine the German people are following is that might is right, and 
not that right is might. Their one thought is domination and rule; 
regardless of how they get there. This ideal of domination is built 
upon rigorous family discipline, and so severe is this training that 
many German children commit suicide rather than be subjected to 
the severe discipline of home. For this cause the percentage of 
suicides among children in Germany is greater than in any other 
country of the world. 

He presented the civic and social conditions in Germany as 
follows: ‘‘The 10% of Nordic stock in Germany which includes 
the ruling and intellectual classes have turned traitor to civiliza- 
tion and, desiring to master the world, have poisoned the simple 
minds of the stupid round-headed Alpines, taught them the religion 
of valor, trained them for forty years in military psychology and 
developed in them a passionate devotion to the god of might, which 
makes them a menace to civilization.’’ 

Dr. Sadler then set forth twenty-five reasons why mela 
must be beaten, chief among which are: i 

‘*Because Germany has become an international eee 
outcast among the civilized nations of the earth. , 

‘*Because Germany has mistaught and deceived a whole peo- 
ple; they are insane with Prussian poison and drunk with the de- 


lusion of world power. 

‘Because Germany’s ambitions are wicked, her plans are un- 
holy and her methods barbarous—because she has sinned against 
all mankind. 4 

‘*Because they worship tyranny, reverence oppression, exalt — 
hate, extol cruelty, practice dissimulation, and are obsessed with — 
an insane national egotism. 

‘*Because the nations of the earth can never dwell together in 
peace and unity and go about the pursuit of happiness unarmed 
without a victory over military Germany—the apostle of fright- 
fulness on land and a ruthless pirate on the high seas. 

‘*Because the world can no longer continue half iin 
and half autocratic. After this great war it will eventually be either 
all democratic or all autocratic. 

‘*Because of the unspeakable cruelties to women and children, 
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the barbarous and immoral practices of the German soldiers, the 
crucifixion of Canadian officers and because of the terrible and 
frightful manner in which these war-mad Huns have conducted 
the whole war. ei? 

‘*Because civilization hangs in the balance. Human liberty 
and freedom is the goal for which we are fighting, and the world | 
will not afford a safe abiding place for peaceful and liberty-loving © 
men, if Germany wins this war. 

‘*Because Germany has gone into moral bankruptcy, because 
she is spiritually insolvent, and the time has come for the civil- 
ized nations of the earth to sit as a solemn court of judgment to a 
appoint a receiver either to reorganize or wind up the career of © 
this brutal Germanic mighty establishment.”’ 

The Veterinary Inspectors’ Association of the B. A. I. was or- : 
ganized in 1907 in the Chicago local laboratory by Drs. H. D. Pax- 
son and L. Enos Day, the purpose of which was to discuss subjects 
pertaining to the work of the veterinarian in'the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. The association meets on the second Friday of each 
month and is the oldest and perhaps the best attended of any asso- 
ciation of its kind. The association at the present time maintains 
a library of about 300 volumes, covering the various branches of | 
the meat inspection industry, also on building construction, and me 
sanitary engineering. 

H. B. RArrensperGerR, Resident State Secretary of Illinois. | 


SOUTHWESTERN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Southwestern Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Benton Harbor, Mich., February 
21st. 

Dr. Chas. 8. MeGuire, Dean of the Grand Rapids Veterinary i 
College, cited interesting facts and statistics as to the present live ei, 
stock conditions in the state and the effect of war on the live stock _ . 
population of this country. a 


Dr. H. L. Grossman, of the B. A. I., read a very interesting B-% 
paper on the relative value of different foods for hog feeding, 
touching also on the splendid work being carried on by the B. A. I. _ - 
in the control of hog cholera. - 

Mr. W. R. Harper, Secretary of the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission, favored the members with a nice talk, pointing out 
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the ways in which each veterinarian could be of real help to the 
Commission in carrying out their work. 

Dr. Dunphy, State Veterinarian, told the members a great 
many very interesting facts, among which included a movement 
which is now on foot in this state to open up our present veteri- 
nary law in order to let down the bars to undesirables. 

Mr. Harry Lurkin, County Agent, talked on cooperation among 
veterinarians and county agents, and the producing of little pigs 
that would be immune to hog cholera. 

A schedule of prices was adopted by the members to meet So. 
present conditions. 

Each member pledged himself to exert his greatest efforts in 
his particular territory to the conservation of live stock and to co- 
operate with county agents, members of the B. A. I. and 8. L. 8. S._ 
Commission, thereby doing his bit to help win the war. 
Dinner was served at the Hotel Benton. 

Bit The following officers were elected: President, Dr. L. 
Hosbein, Coloma, Mich.; Ist vice president, Dr. H. P. Heinlan, 
Dowogiac ; 2nd vice president, Dr. John Neville, Decatur; 3rd vice 


> 
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president, Dr. E. L. Kreiger, Benton Harbor; secretary-treasurer, — 7 
Dr. E. C. Goodrich, St. Joseph. »i 
C. Goopricn, Secretary-Treasurer. 
— 
THE DOMINION VETERINARY MEAT INSPECTORS’ — 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA mo 


The regular meeting of the Dominion Veterinary Meat In- _ 
spectors’ Association of Canada was held on February 16th, 1918, 
in Occident Hall, Toronto. Although the weather was very in- 

clement there was a good attendance and a lively discussion of the — =5 
subjects presented augured well for the enthusiasm of its mem-  _ 
bers. The executive committee presented a draft of the revised _ 
Constitution and By-Laws. This was dwelt with very carefully, x 
each item being gone over separately and thoroughly. When com- _ 


pleted it was decided to forward a copy to the Montreal Branch — 


for their perusal and criticism. i 
Nominations were then received for the various offices and 
ef 
executive and some keen contests are looked for, judging from the 


names of the various nominees who had evidently been selected 
with due consideration as to their adaptibility for the office. The 
election will take place at the annual meeting on Mare ‘h 16th, 1918, 
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The secretary was instructed to invite Dr. Torrance to meet 
the association in Toronto at some date in the not too distant fu- 
ture to discuss various topics pertaining to the service. 

During the month the members of the association and their 
ladies were entertained by President Dr. Bone at a progressive 
euchre, dance and musical evening. A very large attendance re- 
corded the hearty appreciation of all and though the weather was 
extremely cold everyone reported a real enjoyable evening. 

We have to thank Dr. Bone for his courtesy and goodhearted- 
ness and also for starting a course that might well be followed up 
and which would bring a more sociable and social feeling among 


all in the service. T. E. H. Fisuer, Secretary. 


VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF MANITOBA 
‘The annual meeting of the Veterinary Association of Manito- 
ba was held on Wednesday and Thursday, February 20th and 
21st, at Winnipeg. 
The proceedings commenced with the business session, at 2 
. M. 
The meeting was presided over by Dr. H. N. Thompson, Vir- 
den, and there was a good attendance of members. 
The financial statement showed the association to be in a 


aft 


flourishing condition. 

The following were elected officers for 1918: President, Dr. 
W. J. Hinman, Winnipeg; vice president, Dr. J. A. Swanson, Mani- 
tou; secretary-treasurer and registrar, Dr. C. D. MeGilvray, Win- 
nipeg; council, Drs. W. J. Hinman, C. D. MeGilvray, W. A. 
Shoults and J. B. Still, Winnipeg; Dr. H. Bradshaw, Portage-la- 
Prairie; Dr. A. G. Husband, Belmont; and Dr. J. A. Swanson, 
Manitou; examining board, Drs. W. J. Hinman, C. D. McGilvray, 
and W. A. Shoults, Winnipeg; auditors, Drs. Chas. Little and S. 
T. Martin; committee on veterinary education, Dr. R. A. MeIn- 
tosh, Morden; Dr. M. B. Rombough, Winnipeg; Dr. H. N. Thomp- 
son, Virden; and Dr. J. A. Leadbeater, Brandon; committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, Dr. W. A. Dunbar, Winnipeg; Dr. J. 
A. Munn, Carman; Dr. W. H. T. Lee, Minto; and Dr. 8. A. Coxe, 
Brandon ; program committee, Dr. W. A. Hilliard, Winnipeg; Dr. 
A. G. Husband, Belmont; Dr. C. A. Mack, Gilbert Plains; and 
Dr. 8. T. Martin, Winnipeg. 
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of instructive addresses were given. 


Cattle and the various methods of diagnosing the disease, inter- 


The formation of an advisory board for the Dominion, on 
veterinary education, was discussed, and it was decided that this 


to formulate some joint action. 

A contribution of fifty dollars was made to the Salmon Me- 
morial Fund, which is being raised by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, for the purpose of commemorating the life- 
work of Dr. D. E. Salmon. 

A discussion also took place in connection with amending the 
by-laws with regard to improving the method of electing the execu- 
tive. 

The evening session was specially well attended, and a number 


matter should be taken up with the other associations in Canada, _ 


Dr. Higgins, of Ottawa, dealt with Pertinent Features of Im- 
munology, making special reference to blackleg in cattle, anthrax, 
contagious abortion and other animal diseases. 

Dr. S. E. Hadwen, of the Health of Animals Branch, Ottawa, 
discussed Investigations in Swamp Fever of Horses. 

Dr. W. A. Shoults, of Winnipeg, dealt with Laminitis of 
Horses, and illustrated his remarks by the use of diagrams. 

Dr. H. N. Thompson, Virden, dealt with Operative Treatment 
of Poll Evil in horses. 

Dr. C. A. Mack, of Gilbert Plains, presented a paper on Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia. 

On the following day, Thursday, February 21st, a series of 
lectures and practical demonstrations were given at the Manitoba 
Agricultural College. 

Dr. C. D. MeGilvray, of Winnipeg, dealt with Tuberculosis of 


preting test results, and the approved methods of suppressing this 
disease of cattle. Two reacting cattle were slaughtered and a eare- 
ful post mortem made by Dr. J. G. Macdonald. The result of the’ : 
examination confirmed the correctness of the tuberculin test as a 


diagnostic for the detection of tuberculosis. 


The Operative Technique for Sterility in Cows was also dem- 
onstrated by Dr. C. D. MeGilvray, and a post mortem examination 
of the animal confirmed the diagnosis as to the ovaries being the 
seat of the trouble. 

Dr. S. Hadwen gave an illustrated address on inve 
work conducted by him on Parasitic Anaphylaxis. | 
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Drs. Shoults and MeGilvray gave a practical demonstration 
on the clinical examination of horses, which elicited much diseus- 
sion among the members. 

The members present expressed themselves as being highly 
pleased with the meeting, and were unanimous in their expression 
that it was one of the best meetings of the association which had 
ever been held. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed expressing the 
thanks of the association for the efforts put forth by the secretary- 
treasurer in making the meeting a profitable one for the members. 

A vote of thanks was also tendered to G. W. Wood, Director 
of Animal Husbandry at the Manitoba Agricultural College, for 
the interest taken by him in making the meeting a success. 

C. D. McGuvray, Secretary-Treasurer and Registrar. 
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SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
The regular quarterly meeting of the association was held at 
the Griswold Hotel, Detroit, January 9, 1918, with about twenty | 
members and visitors present. | 
Dr. H. E. States, Director of the Dairy and Food Department 
of the Detroit Board of Health, delivered an address on Municipal 
Milk Inspection. He gave the history of dairy inspection in De- 
troit and told how conditions affecting the milk supply had been 
gradually improved until Detroit had one of the best city milk sup- 
plies in the United States. 
A paper entitled ‘‘Canine Coccidiosis, with a Note Regarding 
_ Other Protozoan Parasites from the Dog’’, by Dr. Maurice C. Hall 
and Meyer Wigdor, was presented by the senior author. Out of 
quite a large series of dogs examined in Detroit, the authors had 
found about 744% to be affected with coccidiosis. 
Dr. E. P. Schaffter, in charge of the local branch of the B. A. 
Hy I., read a very interesting paper on ‘‘A Few Items on the Progress 
of Meat Inspection’’. Dr. Schaffter called attention to recent im- 
portant changes in the meat inspection regulations, and explained — 


- 4 
_ the reasons for such changes. 
: The secretary read a communication from Dr. J. H. Blatten- | 
* burg, chairman of the Ameftican Veterinary Relief Fund Commit- 


a tee, asking that one-half hour be devoted to securing subscriptions 
a ; to the fund. It was decided to appropriate the sum of $20.00 from 
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our treasury in addition to the individual contributions from | 
the members. Dr. E. E. Patterson started the ball rolling with a — 
subscription of $25.00. Altogether our members have contributed % 
over $150.00 to the fund. 

Dr. F. J. Emmor, of Detroit, was admitted to membership, 
bringing our roll up to thirty-two. a 

A committee was appointed to draw up resolutions on the » 
death of Dr. Melvin. Committee: Drs. 8. Brenton, E. P. Schaffter 
and Maurice C. Hall. The resolutions were read as follows: 

The Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association 
hereby expresses its deep regret for the loss sustained by the vet- 


erinary profession in general and the Bureau of Animal Industry 


in particular, in the death of 

DR. A. D. MELVIN 
the late head of the Bureau of Animal Industry. In his death 
veterinary medicine has lost an able and fair-minded executive, 
with a deep appreciation of the scientific and practical phases of | 
the work he has so long and ably directed. 

More than this, there has gone from us a friendly, kindly and 
true man, a personal loss no less great than the loss of an able vet- 
erinarian. 

We recall his great services to the profession and to the live 
stock industry, and express to the Bureau of Animal Industry our 
sympathy for so great a loss, and we tender to his family our ex- 
pression of deep sympathy. 

The last number on the program was the question box. This 
brought out some good discussion of several very interesting bovine 
cases. 

The subjects of papers promised for the next meeting were 
announced by the secretary. The meeting will be held the after- 


noon and evening of April 11, 1918. 
H. Preston Hoskins, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN MILK AND, DAIRY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION Ge. 


There was very much of a veterinary atmosphere about the an- 
~ nual meeting of the Michigan Milk and Dairy Inspectors’ Associa- 
— tion, held at Saginaw, February 6, 1918. Dr. H. E. States, Director s 
of the Dairy and Food Department of the Detroit Board of Health, = 
presided. 
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Dr. Ward Giltner, of the Michigan Agricultural College, de- - ; 
livered an address on the subject of contagious abortion. He dwelt — 
especially upon the relationship between the abortion bacillus and — 
the milk and udder of the cow. Dr. Giltner stated that there was © 
nothing to be feared, from the standpoint of pathogenicity of B. 7 
abortus for human beings. He reported that he and his colleagues _ 
had recently completed some tests on this point, in which they had — 
consumed daily large quantities of milk containing millions of abor- 
tion bacilli, with no apparent ill effects. + 

Mr. H. H. Halladay, President of the Michigan State Live Stpck | 
Sanitary Commission, addressed the meeting on the subject of ‘* Reg- 
ulations and Compensations Paid for Diseased Animals”’ 

A paper on ‘‘Milk Transportation’’ was read by Mr. F. W. 
Fabian, of the Michigan Agricultural College. This paper gave the 
results of some experiments conducted by the author, with a view 


transportation on the bacterial content. 

Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, of the Parke, Davis and Company Re- 
search Laboratories, read a paper entitled ‘‘Stable Disinfection”’ 
The author stated some of the fundamentals underlying disinfec- | 
tion, and pointed out the relationship existing between intelligent _ 
disinfection, animal health and clean milk. 

The subject of ‘‘ Tuberculosis Eradication as Carried Out by the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and the Michigan State Live 
stock Sanitary Commission, Cooperating with the Breeders of Pure- 


bred Cattle’’, was very ably presented by Dr. T. S. Rich, of the 1, 
sureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. William DeKleine, Health Commissioner of Flint, spoke on ii 
‘*Milk and Health’’. ‘‘City Milk Plant Operation’’ was discussed if 


by Mr. E. O. Krehl, “ Detroit, and ‘*The Work of the Recent Milk © 
Commission’’, by Mr. N. P. Hull, of Lansing. Al: 

Dr. J. R. = San of Mt. Clemens, Chief Veterinarian of the _ 
Detroit Creamery Company, read a very interesting paper entitled, 
‘*Practical Production of Certified Milk’’. He told in detail of the 
methods employed in the production of certified milk. The milk 
from the dairy supervised by Dr. Wardle scored the highest number 
of points in competition at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 

The meeting closed with the transaction of some routine busi- | 
ness. Dr. States was reelected president of the association. 
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SENTIMENT VS. HEALTH ae 


Dear Sir—I saw in the Spokesman Review a suggestion you : 
: made in reference to fighting the scarcity of meat, by substituting = 
- beef by horse meat. I want to say in regard to it that if we can’t p 


win out in this war without the eating of horseflesh, we had better 

be whipped by the Germans. If you will leave it to the boys who © 
are, fighting I will be safe in saying that nine-tenths of them will _ 
feel as I do. Horse meat was never given us to eat, and I for one 
won't eat it if [ know what | am eating, and | know that thousands, 
yes millions, are of the same mind. I regard a horse as next to 
human, and at times | think the animal superior to some in good 
common sense. A man who will advocate the like has a very weak 


spot somewhere where his brains should be. 

I am engaged in the horse and cattle business, and I would no © 
more think of eating one of my horses or a piece of one, any more > 
than eating a piece of you, for | fear you are anyway half Hun, - 
for that’s quite similar to what they are doing, and saying. fi 

Now you have heard what I have to say, or rather a small part 
of what | have to say, and | know there are many of my same 


opinion. 
Respectfully yours, ‘eit 
Ray E. Lipsy, Twisp, Wash. 
4,198. 
Mr. Ray Lippy, 
Twisp, Washington. 
Dear Sir—Glad to have your views and note your comments 


~ meatless, wheatless and milkless days ? 
Have you or | the right to deny access to horseflesh for food 
to millions of our people, who have been privileged to buy it in 7 ’ 
me countries from which they have come? 
Have you or | the right to contribute to the fifty to one hun- 


dred deaths a day in this great city from pneumonia and a like : 
number from tuberculosis, largely contributed to by an insufficient : 


- on equine meat consumption. 
; Have you or I the right to say what others should eat in these 


meat diet, and a dangerous milk supply? Because of the high cost 
of beef, mutton and pork and the diseased dairy herds. Remem- 


bering that equines are almost immune from tuberculosis. 
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Have you a right to say that these animals, clean, wholesome 
and nutritious, for which by the tens of thousands, there is no fu- 
ture in the commercia] world? Shall they continue to consume the 
grasses of the plains and deny the same to sheep and cattle for 
more rapid maturity ? 

Will you deny to the struggling wage earner for an existence, 
not a competence in old age, these thousands of acres, that should 
be growing grains, to help feed the 23% of underfed children in 
New York City, not to speak of the starving millions abroad ? 

Have you or | a right to inject our personal opinion in these 
matters, when the World is crying for food and we have it to give, 
when every acre of forage should be conserved to save human lives 
at home and abroad ? 


(Signed) W. Horace Hoskins. - 


NEC ROLOGY 


ROY AL B. KOONTZ 


Royal B. 
age of thirty-two years, at the home of his father near Stoyestown, 
Pa. He was a graduate of the veterinary college of the University 
of Pennsylvania in the Class of 1911. For a time he practiced 
with Dr. Prothero of Johnstown and later established a practice 
for himself at Barnesboro, Pa. 

Dr. Koontz leaves a wife and three daughters. , 
Se JOHN T. CUNNINGHAM 
Dr. John T. Cunningham died at Providence, R. 1., September, 
1917. 


—Dr. Eugene Ferron has been employed as veterinarian and 
assistant manager of the cattle ranches of the Cauca Valley Agri- 
cultural Co. since August, 1916, at Palmira and in other parts of 
the Cauca Valley, Colombia, South America. 


Respectfully yours, 


Koontz died from tuberculosis, March 8, at the 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—Veterinary Inspector 
Colgate to Marietta, Okla. 


Gahanna, Ohio. 

—Dr. H. W. Witmer has removed from Bradentown to Ft. 
Pierce, Fla. 

—Dr. D. E. 
Calif. 

—Dr. Frank Bowne has removed from Paris Crossing to Pi- 
mento, Ind. 

-Dr. M. E. 

moved to San Antonio. 
Mrs. H. 
nounce the arrival of a daughter, Lois Margaret, March 4th. 


Wright of Reno, Nevada, has removed to Colfax, 


Gleason, formerly at Fowlerton, Texas, has re- 


—Doctor and Preston Hoskins of Detroit, Mich., an- 


-Dr. G. B. Munger, veterinary inspector on the meat inspection 
and hog cholera control forces of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in Indianapolis, has been transferred to the hog cholera control 
force of Dr. James McDonald, Springfielld, Il. 

-The Illinois State Civil Service Commission will hold an ex- 
amination, April 20, for Assistant State Veterinarian. The duties 
involve the sanitary control of live stock and making differential 
diagnosis under the direction of the Chief Veterinarian. Gradua- 
tion from a veterinary college of recognized standing, and license 


to practice in Illinois and experience as a veterinarian required. 


Salary $8.00 a day when working. 


-Lieut. H. L. Anderson, formerly of Thornton, Ia., is stationed 


with the 307th Cavalry, Del Rio, Texas. 
—Lieut. Fred W. Graves, formerly of Hillsboro, Ind., is with the 
326th Field Artillery, Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
-Lieut. M. H. Gandy, formerly of Shreveport, La., is with the 
309th Cavalry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Dr. Walter J. Taylor, formerly of California, who went to the 
Canal Zone, Panama, in 1916, to investigate anthrax outbreaks, has 


recently been put in charge of a new division which has for its pur-— 


pose the management of cattle handling, plantations, dairy, hog and 
poultry farms. 


E. B. Parker has been transferred from ie 


-Dr. L. W. Burwell has removed from Clarendon, Ark., to . 


» 
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7 —Dr. J. O. Wilson, formerly at Portal, N. D., has removed to 
Pierre, 8. D. 
—Dr. Klee, a nephew of Professor Bang, and formerly an assist- 
ant in the Clinical Department of the Veterinary. School at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, is spending a short time in America visiting a few 
: a of the veterinary colleges. Dr. Klee is on his way to Lima, Peru, : 
“ where he has a position with a veterinary live stock association. ! 
| —Press reports state that 240 government horses consigned to 
| Covington, Ky., had died of suspected poisoning. Analyses of the 
stomachs indicated that belladonna and croton oil had been admin- 
istered in some form. 
—Dr. W. G. Bailey has removed from San Francisco to Vallejo, 
Calif. 
—Dr. D. E. Sisk has removed from Mahomet to Gibson City, II. 
_ —Dr. Adam A. Husman, formerly at Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to Memphis, Tenn. 
—Dr. J. G. Murphey has removed from Oakland to Stockton, 
Calif. 
—Dr. C. Ross has removed from New York City to Woodhaven, 
Queens Co., N. Y. 
—Dr. G. P. Rebold has been transferred from Stockton to virus- 
serum inspection work at Oakland, Calif. 


—Dr. Daniel Mattrocce, formerly of Merced, has accepted a posi- 
tion as veterinarian with Miller & Lux, Incorporated, at Los Banos, 
Calif. 

—Dr. Lauderdale of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, is sta- 
tioned in Laurens County, Ga., to assist in treating hog cholera. 


—Lieut. John I. Handley, formerly of East Lansing, Mich., is at 
Headquarters 41st Division, Camp Hill, Newport News, Va. 

—Dr. C. J. Cook has removed from Omaha, Neb., to Fort Keogh, 
Mont. 

—F rep Carps ror Horses. The City of Copenhagen has begun 
issuing feed cards for its horses. The number of horses in the city 
is estimated at 10,370. The cards allow for a large-size horse 3 kilos 
(6.61 pounds) of oats per day (instead of the unofficial 4 kilos 
which has heretofore existed’). In addition to this, other feed, such > 
<tures, may be used to the extent of 2 kilos — 


as molasses and blood mis 
per horse. 
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—TINcREASE IN Meat ANIMALS. A statement given out by the U. 
S. Food Administration based upon compilations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows that the total number of cattle in the 
United States on January 1, 1918, was greater by 1,247,000 head 


than on January 1, 1917. 


The number of hogs increased 3,781,000. 


The number of sheep and lambs was 1,284,000 more than at the be- 


ginning of 1917. 
animals. 


This shows a total increase of 6,312,000 meat 


DUMB HEROES 


There is a D.S.O. for the colonel, 
A Military Cross for the sub, 
A medal or two when we all get 
through, 
And a bottle of wine with our grub. 
There’s a_ stripe of for the 
wounded, 
A rest by the bright seashore; 
And a service is read as we bury our 
dead— 
Then our country has one hero more. 


gold 


But what of our poor dumb heroes 
That are sent without choice to the 
fight, 
That strain at the load on the shell- 
swept road, 
take up the 
night? 


As they rations at 


They are shelling on Hell Fire corner, 
Their shrapnel fast burst in the 
square, 
And their bullets drum as the trans- 
ports come 
With the food for the soldiers there. 


They halt till the shelling is over, 
They rush through the line of the 
fire ; 
The glaring light in the dead of night 
And the terrible sights in the mire. 


It’s the daily work of the horses, 
And they answer the spur and rein 
With quickened breath mid the toll of 
death, 
Through the mud and the holes and 
the rain. 


There’s a fresh healed wound in the 
chestnut ; 
On the black mare’s neck there’s a 
mark; 
mule’s new mate won’t 
keep the same gait 
As the one killed last night in the 
dark. 


But they walk with the spirit of 
heroes, 
They care not for medal or cross, 
But for duty alone into peril unknown 
They go, never counting their loss. 


The brown 


There’s a swift, painless death for the 
hopeless, 
With a grave in a shell hole or field; 
There’s a hospital base for the cas- 
ualty case, 
And a vet for those easily healed. = 
But there’s never a shadow of glory, 7 
A cheer or a speech in their praise, 
While patient and true they carry us 


through 
With the limbers in shot-riven ways. 


So here’s to the Dumb Heroes of 
Britain, 
Who serve her as nobly and true 
As the best of her sons, mid the roar 
of the guns, 
And the best of her boys on the 


blue. 


They are shell-shocked, they ’re bruised 
and they’re broken, 
They’re wounded and torn as they 
fall; 
Yet they’re true and brave to the very 
grave, 
And they’re heroes, one and all. 


T. A. GrrLING, Veterinary Officer, C.A.V.C., France. 
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